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BEHIND THE SCENES AT P. A. A. 


Shorthand training opens door to girl pioneer in unusual job 
as aviation welcomes women to the clipper base at North Beach 


By RUTH ARELL 


VER the At 
(pene Captain 
Rodney Oliver 
Daniel Sullivan was 
bringing th Dix 
Clipper in on schedul 
from Europe. As _ he 
neared these shores, he 
called the 
of Pan American Ait 
ways base at La(suar 
dia Field, New York 
for the ling 
instructions 
In a routine manner 
he called into his ra 


radio ofhece 


a 2 
usual ian 


dio telephone, “North 

seach )«=6hfrom.)=—séDii rte 

Clipper. North Beach 

from Dixie Clipper 

Go ahead.” Vera May 
Came the _ reply, 

“Dixie Clipper from 

North Beach Dixie Clipper from North 

Beach Go ahead.” 


But instead of going ahead with the cop- 
versation, Captain Sullivan was so nonplussed 
by the voice he had just heard that, without 
turning off his microphone, he broadcast his 
surprise: “Why, what do you know— it’s a 
woman !" 


HE couldn't quite believe it at the time— 
Captain Sullivan was sure he had tuned in on 
the wrong frequency—but it was a fact that 
he had been talking to a young woman, Vera 
May Dawes Covell. Not only is she the first 
one of her sex to become a member of th 
Flight Watch and, as such, to boss an 84,000 
pound Clipper around the skies, her appoint 
ment marked a reversal in company policy, 


which heretofore had been to employ women 





Dawes Covell 
Member of P. A. A. Flight Watch 


only as stenographers 
or clerks. It had even 
barred women as stew 
ardesses on the ocean 
going ships of the air 

A few minutes later 
when Captain Sullivan 
had recovered from 
his surprise, he again 
reported the Dirt 
Clipper, and then lis 
tened as Radiophone 
Operator Covell 


snapped out crisp in 


structions D) 

Clipper Yor um 
cleared trom t Nev 
\ rk ndary t la 


Guardia tower t 
cruise to La 
Wind 1s 


west northwest 15 


(juardia 


Kollsman reading : one 
Reading 


mero two Six p t three. Repeat 


one zero two six point three. Go ahead.” 

By this time, a puzzled Captain Sullivan be 
lieved his own ears, repeated the message t 
Operator Covell, and ended it with a polite 


“Thank you, mam.’ 


SINCE early in December of 1941, Operator 
Covell has been a regular member of the 
Flight Watch Shift at the LaGuardia Field 
Marine Terminal of Pan American Airways 
As such, she is one of those who “bring in th« 
Clippers” from scheduled trips to Europe and 
\frica, from routine training and pre-departur: 
flights ; and she chats back and forth with Pan 
American pilots practicing instrument flying 
around the base. But the path that led her t 
this exciting job was via the shorthand rout: 


Born in New York, 23-year-old Miss Cove 
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learned to fly a plane, and is the 
proud possessor of a solo license 






Last October she heard of an open- 
ing as secretary in Pan American’s 
Flight Watch office at LaGuardia 
Field, applied for the job and was 
accepted by Section Superinten- 
dent Carl Kneisel 

It wasn’t long before her abili 
ties and her keen interest in flying 
made her a “Jill of all jobs.” There 
wasn't a task in the Flight Watch 
office that she wasn’t keen to tackle. 
She took some special courses and 
in December passed her test for a 
















radio telephone operator’s license. 















went to the Katharine Gibbs Secretar- 
ial School after graduation from Flush- 
ing High School. Upon completion 
of her business course, she worked 
for a short time as stenographer in a 
construction company and then went 
to work as secretary in the sales di- 
vision of American Air Lines. 

It was on this job that she devel- 
oped her interest in aviation. She 
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With PanAmerican Airways 


Girl maintenance workers at PAA 
(top left and right). The radio of.- 
ficers on duty on the flight deck 
of a Clipper. Miss Covell “bring- 
ing in” a ship (lower left); Miss 
Stiegman busy with shop records, 
and Miss Benson at her typewrit- 
er in Public Relations office. A 
Clipper loading for departure 
(right center), and a ship being 
wheeled into hangar for overhaul 
at end of flight. 
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This license now hangs in the Flight Watch 
office alongside male co- 
workers 


those of her 


AT the landing and take-off of each Clipper, 
Miss Covell is in direct radio telephone com- 
munication with the pilot, to time in 
transmitting data. During other periods, how- 
ever, communication is with one of the radio 
officers on the flight deck of the Clipper, where 
he takes down instructions direct to his type 
writer, as shown in the photograph on page 
44] 

As go-between between the base and the 
Clippers, relaying and obtaining essential in 
formation and instructions, Miss Covell must 
enter details of these conversations in her log 
book. According to her, the reason her log 
contains such minute details is that she takes 
down everything in shorthand first. In that 
way, she minimizes the possibility of omitting 
something important. 

When not busy bringing ‘em in, she con 
She takes 
courses in such subjects as meteorology and 


Save 


tinues with her studies at the base 


navigation, and tries to familiarize herself with 
the workings of all types of planes. It goes 
without saying that she takes all her class- 
room notes in shorthand. To “keep her hand 
in” in time be of 
service to her country, she spends most of her 
leisure as a member of the Civil Air Patrol 
A pioneer in her type of work, it’s inspiring 
to students to realize that, through shorthand, 
Miss Covell has attained one of the important 
behind-the-scenes jobs in aviation. 


flying, and at the same 


A SHORT walk from the Administration 
Building, where the Flight Watch 
brings you to one of Pan American's hangars 
These days the hangar is closely guarded, and 
a_ special for GREGG 
Writer's representative to get inside 

Once inside, we found another radical de- 
parture from company policy. Heretofore, the 
hangar was considered strictly a male province. 
But the wartime shortage of skilled male help 
and the company’s desire to release some of 
its male mechanics for other work, has opened 
the hangar doors to women. Some forty of 
them are now employed as mechanics’ helpers. 
Assigned to the Fabric and Equipment shops, 
they were set to such tasks as working on 
fabric-covered Clipper control surfaces; the 
inspection of emergency equipment such as 
life rafts; the cleaning of spark plugs, win- 
dows, and the luminous dials on Clipper flight 
instruments ; assembling cowl brackets; splic 
ing ropes; renovating pillows and blankets. 


office is, 


pass was necessary 


ry’ - 

EHE employment of women to handle some 
of the mechanical detail is perhaps the most 
important step for women into the aviation 
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industry since the first stewardess entered a 
passenger plane. But the experiment has 
worked out so well that Pan American is 
thinking of adding to its staff and other com 
panies have decided to follow in Pan Ameri 
can’s footsteps 

As maintenance workers, these former dress 
makers, saleswomen, and stenographers are 
subject to stricter discipline than they knew 
in office or store, but they don’t mind it. They 
look upon it as their contribution to our Vic 
tory campaign. When they check in, they go 
to their lockers and change into blue denim 
overalls and then set out for their various 
work benches, 


THE first girl employed in the plane service 
shop was Miss Hannah Stiegman. She used 
to be a salesgirl, but when Pan American de- 
cided to open its machine shops to women, she 
applied for a job and was accepted. The fore 
man trained her in her task and she did very 
well 

As the paper work of her division piled up, 
she was called upon to assist in the keeping 
of the shop’s records, and now she is part- 
time secretary to the chief of plane service 
The record-keeping angle of her job opened 
up new vistas to her and, though she hadn't 
thought of doing so before, she decided to 
take a course in typing and shorthand. 

“No one knows what the future holds,” she 
said, “but the shop work has certainly shown 
me how I can make the most of myself. When 
I finish my course, I'll be able to hold down 
a stenographic job in case the company de- 
cides to dispense with women in the hangars 
when the war is over. And the fact that we 
are not discriminated against—women work 
in each of the three shifts around the clock 
has done more for morale than anything else 
It makes us all feel that we are a vital part 
of the defense job.” 


BACK in the Administration Building, we 
stopped at the Public Relations department 
and met Mary Alice Benson, secretary to the 
publicity director. She is typical of the high 
type of young woman who finds shorthand 
and aviation entirely compatible. 

A native of Baltimore, where she studied 
shorthand at Western High School, her first 
job was with an insurance company. Then she 
worked as secretary in an engineering con- 
cern and became interested in flying. When 
she earned her private pilot’s license, she 
couldn't rest until she could work directly in 
aviation. 

She went to the Pan American offices in 
Baltimore and tried to get a job there. They 
took her application, and learned that, in ad 
dition to flying, she was interested in fiction 


writing. At about this time, a job was open 
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as secretary in the Public Relations depart 
ment of the company in New York. She was 
asked if she'd like to go there to work. Her 
reply was a most enthusiastic affirmative 
While attending ground school, learning to 
fly, Miss Benson took all her notes in short 
When she drafts her short 
which she hopes soon to see in published form, 
shorthand 
from routine secretarial duties, she finds that 
her flying experience helps her understand the 
technical details of business 
and her writing aptitude stands her in good 
stead when she 


hand stories, 


she uses her 


the company’s 


“sits in” on press interviews 


On her job, aside 


t13 


hand when movie star Robert 
Montgomery flew back from Europe and told 
the story of his experiences driving an ambu 
lance in France; and when Ambassador Win 


ant came to report to the President and made 


She was on 


a statement to the press 


FROM all of which, it that 
whether in the office or in the hangar, aviation 
has a definite place for women. And specifi 
cally, as in the cases of Miss Covell and Miss 
Benson, shorthand helps mightily in getting a 
start im this 


may be seen 


good glamorous but extremely 


vital industry 


" Headings” for Classification 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


Professor of English, Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


S any filing-clerk knows, business efh 
depends a good deal upon con- 
venient methods of classification. They 
make information readily accessible; they per- 
mit a prompt verification of doubtful details 
or a clear decision as to points in dispute. By 
having material sorted according to an in- 
telligible system, it 
clearer outline, to work out original compari 
sons, and often to become aware of connec- 
tions and relationships which would otherwis« 
escape notic¢ 
Obviously, in 


crency 


is possible to see it in 


stenographic or secretarial 
work, a dealing constantly with 
words. are materials which people 
long ago found it useful—in fact, indispensa 
ble—to have classified. For ready reference, 
information concerning them is available in 
a dictionary, something which an efficient 
secretary will keep within reach at all times 
As a filing-system, however, the dictionary 
limitations. It arranges 
according to their spelling, the most super- 
ficial fact about them, often seemingly illogical 
or even From any 
view, the order in which words come in the 
dictionary would appear to be rather badly 
confused, and in many places quite incoherent 


person is 
T hese, too, 


has its words only 


absurd. other point of 


FOR most purposes of everyday use, this 
arbitrarily alphabetical arrangement does well 
enough. No doubt we shall always have to 
depend upon it. Yet there are other possible 
ways of classifying words. They might, for 
instance, be grouped according to the parts ol 
speech, the different kinds of thought-patterns 
represented by adjectives 


nouns and verbs, 


and adverbs, prepositions and 
Or they could be put into the pigeon-holes 
indicated by the basic ideas which they happen 
to involve. This last-named principle has 
some real possibilities. 


conjunctions 


ARE you, by any chance, interested in build 
ing up an (what 
is much more 
employing words with ever-increasing preci 


extensive vocabulary, and 


important) recognizing and 
vaguely : 
thing 
quite as fascinating t 


sion, rather than only loosely or 
If so, then here is a hint for you. Thi 
can become a “hobby” 
pursue as any other 
in “the romance of 
thing that we have heard a good deal about 
in recent years, and which may be nothing 
more than a kind of harmless sentimentality 
But what is perhaps most important for the 
majority of us is that it can have great pra 
tical value. It immediately clarifies many 
otherwise difficult technical terms, and makes 
many strange words easy to remember. For 
those who have not previously given much 
thought to such matters, it means seeing the 
whole business of language in a new light. It 
means understanding as before the 
manner in which our traditional means of 


expression have grown up. 


It opens up vast fields 
words,” which is some- 


never 


THROUGH habit, using speech and writing 
without conscious attention, we lose sight of 
the fundamental fact that language is sym 
bolical. What we call “abstract” terms often 
seem so simply because we no longer recog 
nize the concrete images which they once 
called to mind. When you have clearly per 








it 


ceived the symbol upon which a certain word 
and its meaning are based, then you “know” 
that word with a thoroughness not to be at- 
tained in any other way. A very common and 
simple example will show how an elementary 
symbol may be the key to far-reaching realms 
of thought. 


IF the word head were suddenly banished 
from our language, we should find a good 
many ideas very difficult to express. It would 
be inconvenient enough to be deprived of the 
common means of indicating the part of the 
body which contains the brain, as well as the 
organs of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
speech. It is a part of the human being which 
is of the greatest and most obvious importance 
in all contacts with the ‘outside world. This 
fundamental meaning, however, is a mere frac- 
tion of what the word has come to signify 
in everyday use. Not to mention its applica- 
tion to all the lower forms of animal life, we 
habitually depend upon it to denote an aston- 
ishingly wide range of conceptions for which 
it would be hard to find other terms. 

Often we should have to put together cum- 
bersome phrases of explanation or description, 
in order to translate what is easily represented 
by such expressions as the “head” of a nail 
or a pin, the “head” of the bed, the “head” 
of the table, the “head” of the stairs, the 
“head” of a hammer, the “head” of a cane, a 
“head” of lettuce or cabbage, “heads” of grain, 
and many other implied comparisons of this 
sort. A boil or an abscess, reaching the point 
where it is likely to break, is said to be 
“coming to a head,” and the culmination of 
a revolt, or a crisis of almost any kind, may 
be similarly described. The word has been 
welded into numerous compounds, as in head- 
board, head-gate, headland, headlight, headline, 
head-money, headquarters, head-race, head- 
stock, headstone, headwaters, headway. As an 
adjective it can indicate motion coming from 
in front, as in a “head wind” or a “head sea”; 
in the adverb headlong it expresses movement 
seen from an opposite point of view. These 
various uses, it will be observed, are distinct 
from combinations in which the word con- 
tinues to carry its literal signification, as it 
does in headache, headdress, headgear, or 
headcheese, which is supposed to be made 
from portions of the heads of swine. 


DIFFERENT again from simple reference 
to part of the physical body is the way in 
which we employ the term to portray human 
character or conduct. An obstinate person is 
spoken of as “headstrong”; one who is diffi- 
cult to impress or influence is said to be 
“hard-headed,” and this same expression may 
mean that one is “close” in money matters, 
or very careful in undertaking an enterprise, 
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notwithstanding the fact that “heady” sug- 
gests the incompatible quality of rashness. The 
person who fails to keep a _ well-balanced 
mental attitude is said to “lose his head.” A 
simpleton may be referred to colloquially as a 
“saphead,” a blindly stubborn person may be 
called “bullheaded,” and popular slang has 
combined head with a whole collection of pic- 
turesque epithets to designate personal quali- 
ties, besides inventing any number of more or 
less grotesque synonyms for the word head 
itself. These phenomena are not hard to 
understand, in view of the way descriptions 
of personal appearance generally concentrate 
attention upon the person’s head, together 
with our persistent habit of judging people’s 
character by the way they look. If the por- 
trayal is at all detailed, the speaker or writer 
will be very likely to mention the features of 
the face, usually the most interesting part, 
but a more casual depiction may perhaps let 
the subject go with a word to suggest what 
is especially conspicuous about the head 
curly head, tow head, red head, bald head 
“Hoary head” is the Biblical description for 
a venerable old man. A real or fancied shape 
of the head no doubt caused the name “Fiat- 
heads” to be given to a small tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians, and every student of history 
remembers the derisive title “Roundheads,” 
which was applied to the Puritans by the 
Cavaliers in the reign of Charles I. 


THE idea represented by the word head is 
made use of in all manner of figures of 
speech. For synecdoche, or the naming of a 
part to indicate the whole, one of the examples 
most commonly cited is the ordinary way of 
referring to so many “head” of cattle; this 
figure appears again in “head-tax” or 
“poll-tax,” which is a tax levied upon the 
person independently of his materia! posses- 
sions. The word poll, which literally means 
‘“thead,” may be said to illustrate synecdoche 
combined with metonymy when it is applied 
to a voting-place, to the casting or recording 
of votes, or to the number of votes cast; here 
the “head,” which already signifies the whole 
personality of which it is a part, shifts its 
meaning to that of an action performed by 
the individual and with him 
Metonymy, in fact, or association of ideas, is 
the explanation for the modern meanings of 
a host of words from different languages, long 
since thoroughly naturalized in English, which 
started from the conception of “head,” and 
have gotten so far away from their begin- 
nings that we are seldom aware of the con- 
nection. The use of head in metaphor is so 
obvious that it scarcely requires to be men- 
tioned. The figure of antithesis is admirably 
illustrated by the opposition of contrasting 
words in the phrase “head and heart,” where 


associated 
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head is at the same time an example of 
metonymy, being the sign of the intellect as 
opposed to the emotions. Incidentally, the 
coupling of these two words is facilitated by 
our feeling for alliteration, which has often 
been classified as a figure of speech. 


WHAT seems to be most characteristic, how- 
ever, is our constant employment of head 
when we imply some degree of personification. 
The comparison is often vague, to be sure, 
but its suggestion usually remains sufficiently 
clear for us to recognize and justify it if 
we only stop to think. Every sort of or- 
ganization, whether social, commercial, politi- 
cal, or religious, always has its “head,” and 
the analogy is carried out by speaking of the 
rest as the “body,” made up of “members,” 
who are thus compared to organs or parts of 
the body, especially to the limbs. The ana- 
tomical implication of members has largely 
faded out, so far as ordinary usage is con- 
cerned, but it goes to make up the complete 
personification suggested by head, and it shows 
the same process of speech by which a police- 
man is sometimes called “an arm of the law,” 
or, in speaking of the army, the infantry, the 
cavalry, or some other branch is called an 
“arm of the service.” Again, when a “body” 
is given the literally equivalent name of 
corporation, it fits equally well with the 
“head” which it is sure to have. 


THE ramifications which this idea has de- 
veloped in the English language are by no 
means confined to the range of figurative 
meanings which are customarily conveyed by 
the Anglo-Saxon word head. From the Latin 
word caput, meaning “head,” our race has 
derived a whole collection of terms for various 
things. Some of these have become so special- 
ized in their application or so altered in form 
that their ancestry is easily forgotten, but it 
still often happens that Aead will do as a 
synonym, and not infrequently it is the only 
one to be found. Caput itself has been intro- 
duced into English, though it has remained 
a learned word, practically confined to the 
vocabulary of technical writing. The diminu 
tive form capitulum, “a small head,” is used 
in anatomy and zodlogy as the name for a 
knoblike protuberance such as occurs at the 
end of a bone or cartilage, and is also em- 
ployed in botany to refer to the “head” of 
certain flowers such as the clover, the dande 
lion, or the daisy. Sinciput (from semi- and 
caput), literally “half a head,” is a term of 
anatomy for the forehead or the upper part of 
the skull. These Latin survivals are of small 
importance, however, compared to any of a 
number of more modern forms which have 
developed from the same source, and most of 


which we have borrowed from French. 
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A CONSPICUOUS example of this latter 
kind is the word capital, which we employ both 
as an adjective and as a noun, with a number 
of special meanings. When reference is made 
to the “capital” of a column or pilaster, the 
figurative comparison to a “head” is quite 
plain, and it is in this sense that the word 
seems to have come to us most directly from 
the Latin. When “capital punishment” im 
plies cutting off the culprit’s head, the expres- 
sion is simply literal, but it passes into me 
tonymy when it refers to some other mode 
of execution, and it goes a step farther away 
in the phrase, “a capital offense.” Capital 
letters are the kind used in “headings,” and 
a capital city is the “head” of a state. In its 
common application to “capital stock,” or the 
amount of money or goods which forms the 
productive nucleus of a “corporation,” the 
figure is perhaps less obvious, but it is surely 
not hard to see. Likewise derived from caput, 
though by a different route, is the word 
Capitol, spelled with a “capital” letter, which 
is the title of our national statchouse at’ Wash 
ington. It comes from capitolium, the name 
of the ancient temple of Jupiter on the Capi- 
toline hill at Rome, 

\ capitulation is a statement of the “heads” 
of a subject, and the idea of “a small head’ 
is equally present in the word recapitulation 
Corresponding to the particular use of the 
former in connection with treaties or agree- 
hostilities, the verb 
capitulate means “to surrender on certain 
conditions,” or “to make terms of surrender,” 
whereas recapitulate, remaining closer to the 
root-idea, signifies merely “‘to restate briefly 
the principal points.” From the Latin diminu- 
tive capitulum developed also the French word 
chapitre, which our language long ago adopted 
and anglicized into chapter; the “chapters” of 
a book are, of course, the “heads” or “sub- 
heads” into which it is divided. This name 
is given also to a meeting of the 
canons of a church or the members of a 
fraternity, as well as to the organization 
which holds such a “chapter.” Its relation- 
ship to the Latin original is more evident in 
the adjective capitular, meaning “of or per 
taining to a chapter,” or, used as a noun, 
“a member of a chapter,” in the ecclesiastical 
sense, and a capitulary may be either such a 
member or one of a collection of ordinances 


ments for cessation of 


regular 


ANOTHER descendant of caput which we 
have taken from French is the word captain, 
which is what we call some kinds of “head” 
men. The degree of dignity attached to this 
title depends upon the context in which it 
appears. To speak of a “captain” in the army 
does not suggest so exalted a position as that 
of the “captain” of a ship. The men who have 
been known as “captains of industry” have 
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isually been regarded as leaders of 
in their respective fields. Yct the 
term used to be more 





military 


sense of the dignified 


than it is now. The King James version oj 
the Bible contains numerous examples in 
point.” Phicol, who commanded the troops of 
Abimelech, .is given the redundant title o 
“chief captain’; Potiphar was Pharaoh's 


“captain”; “captains” commanded whole tribes 
Herod's held high rank 
In his Epistle to the Hebrews, St 
to Christ as “the captain of their salvation.’ 


“captains” evidently 


Paul refers 
Always, however, a “captain” has been the 
head” of some sort of unit which constituted 


, ‘ + # 
li body. 


AG AIN through the French, capul 


which denotes a point ol 


has giver 
us the word cape 
land extending out into the sea; as is natural 
equivalent t 
Another 


same be 


enough, this is etymologically 
our Anglo-Saxon synonym headland 
French contribution traceable to the 
ginning is the word chief, which is what Eng- 


French word chef, dé 


lish has made of the 
rived from a Late 


capul 


expression for “head” 


Latin form substituted for 


Chef was once the regular Frencl 
in the literal and phy 
sical sense, but it is naw comparatively seldom 
used in that meaning, having been replaced by 
téte," upon as 


frowned 
being of low or slang origin. Anglicized into 
chief, the word cannot be used in English to 
mean the head of a person, as it is still pos- 


which was formerly 


chef in French, but it always 


who is the “head” of 


sible to use 
denotes someone some 
“body” of people. 

Considerably 
the word afresh, without changing either spell- 
ing or pronunciation, so that we have clef as 
well as chief, but we use chef only in a very 
limited sense; instead of being a general term 
for a leader or “chief” of any sort, as it is 
in French, chef in English denotes precisely a 
chef de cuisine, or “head” of the kitchen. It 
has entered our vocabulary again in the com 
master 


later, our language borrowed 


pound chef-d’oeuvre, meaning “a 
piece”; the fundamental notion of “head” re 
interestingly when 

“a capital work.”* 
literal 
or “head-covering,” 
English kerchief. In the 
word handkerchief we see how completely the 


appears chef-d'ocuvre is 
defined as 

From chef, in its sense, was de- 
veloped also couvre-chef, 
which in became 
original conception has disappeared, for her: 
the idea of the “head” no longer has even 


figurative significance in our everyday speech 


In the word chieftain, however, the image of 
Genesis, 21:22; Genesis 7:36; Numbers, 2; St. Mark 
6:21; Hebrews, 2:10 
2F ror Latin testa. which meant erall : earthenware 
pot,’ but developed ever in Latir such figurative mear 
ings as eggshell’ and sku 


‘Webster's Collegiate Di ary 192 page 
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1 “head,” taken symbolically, is still fairly 
clear. A modification of Old French 
from Late Latin cap 
fanus, it is logically parallel to captain. Yet 
its range has become narrowed in a peculiar 


way, so that it ordinarily represents the “head” 


Loe 
CHEVE 


tain, which had come 


organized or outlaw group, espe 
name o1 
give to the lowest non 


of a loose ly 


cially a band of robbers Phe 
corporal, which we 
commissioned officers in the army, is really a 
corruption of caporal, and it has 


from caput through Italian and French 


ae Sct nded 


THE word mischief belongs to the “head” 
family, though it has developed along 
It is a combination of chief wit! 
minus, meaning “less.” It 
“bad head.” 


very 
special lines. 
mis-, from Latin 
might be said to mean literally 
Yet as far back as the time when it first came 
nto English, from Old French meschef, its 
meaning was fairly close to the one which i 
though the kind of context 


; 


now has for us, 
in which it is used has varied considerably 
during the last four or five centuries 
Chief is involved again in the verb achteve 
1¢ idea of “accomplishing” or carrying on 
to a final clos« translatable in 
some such form as “bringing to a head.” 
Branches from the root caput have spread 
into many different things. Sometimes the 
connection with the parent stalk has remained 
perceptible; in cases it 
would hardly be suspected by anyone not fam 
iliar with the history of the words in question 
The Latin capitium, a head-covering, resulted 
in the French form chevet; while the latter 
has not come into our language with th: 
common French meaning of the part of a bed 
where the head is placed, we have neverthe 
less recognized it as an architectural term 
standing for the end of the chancel or choir 
of a church, and the implied comparison is 
uppropriate to the “head” of the cross i 
cruciform construction. In cap the relation 
ship to the head suggests itself quite plainly 
ind it appears also in cape if one has in mind 
the kind of cape which includes a hood. The 
source of chapeau is not hard to recognize, 
and in chape, the name given to the mounting 
a sheath or scabbard, one 
with the 


being literally 


more or less other 


at the upper end ol 
can understand that it has to do 
“head” of a sword. But when we come t 
such words as chapel, chaperon, chaplain 
chaplet, or cattle and chattel (which we recog- 
nize as forms of capital), the relation is much 
less evident, and the development of the mod 
ern meaning of 
story in itself 


a word like one of these is a 


head,’ 
Her: 


Continued on page 471) 


. 
FROM the 
came the Latin cara, meaning “face.” 


we see the word 


Greek ara, meaning 


















Navajo women busy weaving rugs 


Arizona—the 
“Apache” State 


HE states in the southwestern part of 
the United States are rich in scenk 
beauty, ancient Indian ruins, awe-inspir- 
me rock formations. Arizona. the forty-fourth 
State in our country-wide parade, contains 
notable examples of pueblo construction, chief 
among them Casa Grande, the “White Hous 
(made white probably wit! ypsum), and 
Montezuma Castle. Canals many miles long 
have been found, too, that further testify to 
the high development of communal life among 
the early tribes in this part of the country 
Nature spilled colors with a lavish hand 
when she fashioned such wonders as_ the 
Grand Canyon and the Painted Desert. The 
Grand Canyon is famous all over the world 
for its lovely colors. In the canyon is the 
“Shiva temple,” a “plateau island” on top of 
which scientists have camped in order to make 
observations of animal and plant life isolated 
from the rest of the canyon walls and pin 
nacles. The Painted Desert is all its name 
implies, and the Petrified Forest is another 
“must” for visitors to Arizona 


THIS country was originally part of Mexico, 
but revolutionary troubles within Mexico at 
the time, and ever-occurrent Apache warfare, 
prevented any great settlement of the land to 
the north. As a result of the Mexican war, 
New Mexico, which included Arizona north 
of the Gila River, was ceded to the United 
States. When gold was discovered m Cali 
fornia, people began to grow more interested 
in the southern part of Arizona and it was 
also being considered for a_ transcontinental 
railroad. This southern strip was finally bought 





Mexico and Arizona were separated in 1863 
but Arizona did not become a state until 1912 


the 


tourist. Burros. we have been told, still de 


liv 


ous country ese sure-footed little animals 


by the United States, in 1854, an is 


. vv) 
larly known as the Gadsden Purchase. New 


Cal 


going rough indeed. The Indian is no stranger 


to this land There are a great number still 
m Arizona living on reservations, for the most 
part, where they weave their colorful rugs 
and baskets, and make pottery and jewelry to 
sell to the whit 


an area of 113,909 square miles, making het 
fifth in rank in area. It ts an arid country 
but through the man-made wonders of Bouldet 
and Roosevelt dams, t! land yields many 
agricultural products, including great quanti 
ties of subtropical fruits. The citrus mdustry 
is developing rapidly, too 
In commort ith its neighboring states, A 

zona counts mining as an important indus 
try. Its copper mines compare to the greatest 
in the world ile gold. silver. lead, ashesto 
and zinc deposits yield ri 1antities of thes 


precious matcrials 


Tucson 1s the ome of t l'niversity 
Arizona: Flagstaff of the Lowell Observatory 
A number of schools have been established tor 
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Arizona today blends a bit of the old with 





new to make a picturesque tableau for the 







r frewood in Nogales, for in this mountain 









viles would find the 





1 travel where automol 











































Indian population as well 


The “White House famous Indian 
cliff dwelling in the Canyon de Chelly 
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THE LEARNER 





LET’S LEAVE NO LOOSE ENDS 


A thorough review, especially of prefixes and suffixes, to 
be sure you have them well in mind is strongly recommended 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


AY is the last month of the school 
year in which the student may hope 
If there is any 
which you 


to do any review work 
part of your work in shorthand 
feel you could improve by further practice or 
study, by all means bend every effort to make 
such improvements now there is still 
a little time. Your teacher will only be too 
glad to help you if you need help. 


while 


THE completion of the theory work in 
volves a new series of shortcuts for the writer, 
a series based on the similarities or the identi- 
some of the beginnings and 
endings of the longer words. Already the 
student has learned to make use of such simi 
larities in simple prefixes and suffixes: for 
example, con and ful. He learned that he 
could write k for con before a consonant and 
f for ful at the end of a word. Now he learns 
that by the simple expedient of disjoining & 
(con) at the beginning of a word, he may read 
it contr- any vowel; and by 
disjoining f at the end of a word he may read 


it fication: 
o& 


beautiful, beautification 


cal sounds of 


plus a vowel 


an 
rc -— 


contact, contract; 


There are ten prefixes which are disjoined 
in shorthand to show that they end in tr and a 
vowel contr- constr- detr-  distr- 
extr- intr-(entr-) instr- retr- restr-. 

They represent what is called The tr Prin 
ciple. By analogy this principle is extended to 
electr-, which el disjoined, 
and to intel, same as 


wntr-enter 


en Oe Se 


re “*e ere o 


centr- 


is ex pressed by 


which is written the 


i. 


“ 
f 
\ 


“7, “7*-e RR ow “ef s 6 2s 


constr- detr- distr- extr- intr- 


electr- 


centr- contr- 


imstr- retr- restr 


Once the similarity in the entire list is un- 
derstood the list is learned—nothing remains 
but to practice writing all the words one can 
think of in which these prefixes appear. 


centralize, contribute, construed, detriment, distress, 
extreme, intruding, intelligence, instructed, retreive, 
restrict, electrode 


IT is not possible to group all the word be 
ginnings and endings quite as conveniently as 
this, but a brief study of the others will help 
to make them easy to remember 


Decl- and recl-, incl- and excl- might be 


called the cl family: aggr- is easily associ 
ated with the sign for yes, which we have 
been using for some time, and in the words 


agreed is indeed a sort 
of “yes” in meaning as well as sign. Naturally 
the sign may be used for any word starting 
with the prefix, no matter whether the meaning 
shorthand is written 
although it has 
idea of agreeing, may 


“” sable 
agree, agreeable, and 


is the same or not, for 
by sound. Hence, 
nothing to do with the 
be written with the 

succeeding vowel is 
and, by 


agri ulture, 
prehx agr (in which the 
understood, of 
abbreviating 


always 


course), applying the 


principle to the rest of the word, & alone 
proves quite sufficient 
9) 
= 
U / 
c d < ~, c 
"a > 
declared, recline, inclement, exciasive; agriculture, 


agricultural, aggregate, aggregation 

OTHER disjoined prefixes may be paired for 
the purpose of memorizing them: 

Mc), over and un 


short 


magn- and multi (also 


para 


der, and post, grand and (also 


ship) 


and supre (super), 
two s’s, 


self (circu and circum 


and the prefix with the sound of 


suscep or susp 
This leaves only 


trans and ant-, which are 


very simple and natural to remember, 
especially in 
antiaircraft and of 
nothing 


signs 
when we hear so 
transports and 


of transcrip- 


these days 
much of 
transportation, to say 


tion ! 
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magn-(Mc), magnet, McKay, multi, multitude; over, 
overbid, overcome; under, underneath, underpass; 
para, perefiin, perapet, post, postage, postdate; 
grand, grandson, grandiose; short (ship), shortstop, 
shipshape; self (circu, circum), self-assured, circuit, 
circumterence, super (supre), superb, suppress, susp- 
(suscep), suspect, susceptible. 


trans, fraenmsact, transier ant-, antecede, antithesis, 
anticipate 


THE word endings are for the most part 
applications of the Abbreviating Principle, 
arranged so that the words may be learned 
in groups. Take the ending pose, for example 
It certainly is not necessary to write the s in 
a word ending with this syllable. If you were 
to try to shorten the word imposition, you 
would doubtless write tmposish, or something 
like that; but, if you do not need the s in 
impose, why should you put it in the word 
imposition? You already have po for pose and 
all that is needed is the tsh sign for tion. In 
the same way pute is expressed by pu and all 
that is necessary in writing putation is to 
add tion, 


or 
) o 4 
> 
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ascribe, efficient, depose, dispute, obscare, anneal, 
prospect, acquire, expire, offensive, cogency, expo- 
sure, reflect, result, refinement, typical, fanatic, 
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fatality, tabulate, suitability, scarcity, apology, seve- 
rity, justification, topograph, telegram, program, ftor- 
ward-boyhood, fellowship, elemental, calamify-commu- 
nity, scholastic 

In the disjoined endings it is only necessary 
to remember that the key sound is always 
represented by the sign for the ending. In the 
case where two different endings have the 
same key sound, ology and ography, the o 
written for ology is placed on its side just as 
it would be if the / actually followed in short- 
hand 

Notice the possibility of using both a dis- 
joined beginning and a disjoined ending to 
form a word, as in extremity. Many of the 
compounds are quite as frequent as_ the 
original words themselves and should be 
practiced right along with them. 


a > C 


extremity, transpire, agreeability, circumecribe, inster- 
pose, electrification. 


Now turn back and review the drills in your 
December and January issues on all the word 
beginnings and endings, adding as many words 
as may occur to you for each prefix and suf 
fix. Then practice the vocabulary sentences 
given this month. Another two pages will be 
given in Jun 


IT is important to realize, if your writing 
is slower than you wish to have it (and whose 
isn’t, you will say!), that in all probability, 
the fault lies in the mind and not in the 
hand. The hand can write very fast, due to 
the years of practice it has had. Don’t make 
it wait for your mind; get a clear mental 
picture of what you are learning to write and 
practice the work often enough so that you 
do not have to “stop to figure it out.” 

Right now is an excellent time to give a 
little thoughtful consideration to your ability 
to use the rules for capitalization, hyphens, and 
punctuation in general, There are times when 
there may legitimately be a question about 
whether or not to capitalize, for example; 
but these need not be frequent if you know and 
practice a few of the most simple rules. The 
misplacing of commas is a thing about which 
most businessmen complain 

In most dictionaries the appendix includes 
the most important rules of punctuation, with 
examples, and in case of any doubt reference 
should be made to such a dictionary. How- 
ever, the secretary or stenographer who is 
familiar with the rules for punctuation in 
general will save herself much time in the 
office because she will not frequently be in 
doubt. There are a number of books on punc- 
tuation available that contain a condensed 
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treatment of these rules “Stenographer’s 


Reference,” f instance, which you will find 


very helpful 


Now is the time, too, as we have said be 
fore, to consider whether or not you need any 
brushing up in shorthand before the close 
of school. This is especially true of those 
students who expect to apply for positions 
either right away or in the near future and 
who will have no further opportunity to study 
with a teacher unless they go to a night 
school later on. If you are going to a dance 
you no doubt always take one last look in the 
mirror to see that you look your best just 
before you leave; why not take a last look 
at your shorthand before leaving school, to 
see that it is just as good as you can make 
it? Do it now 

Next month we hope to give a few hints 
on what is expected of a new stenographer 
in an offce and to give some examples of 
complaints that employers mak« 


make ! 


or ought to 


Special-Form Review 


Sentence Drills on the Short Vocabulary of 
Chapter XII 


Aey to shorthand on pages 451 and 452, counted in 
groups of 20 standard words jor dictation practice) 


1. The distinguished citizen spoke before the Junior 
Board of Trade 

2. The American Express Company sent the 
trunk by a special messenger 

3. The literary « rts of young and inexperienced 
writers are of little’ commercial value 

4. The attorney observed the negligent attitude of 
the clerk in his office 

5. After™ 
very bu y 


Christmas the exchange bureau is kept 

6. The wholesale merchant gave a comparatively 
large bonus" to his bookkeeper and secretary in 
recognition of their distinguished services 

7. Silence signihes consent 

8. The premium on the insured property is due 
June 4 

9. The application for a loan met with the'”’ ap 
proval of the bank; however, the corporation must 
establish sound commercial references 
10. His statement'® was of little comsequence as 

as the jury was concerned 
11. The class was quite familiar with the exercise’ 
to be practiced for homework 

12. From the testimony of the witness, it was ob 
vious that he was partial’ to the defendant 

13. Before the War the husband had accompanied 
his wife on many a pleasant journey across™® the 
Atlantic 

14. In subsequent issues a comparison will be made 
of the newspaper comment following*”’ publication of 
the testimony of prominent legislators 

15. That wholesale merchant stocks a great*® ve 
riety of novelties 

16. Congress spoke authoritatively on the necessary 
measures tor defense 

17. The®™ corporation seemed curious about the 
defendant in the case 

18. The people were greatly disappointed and™ 
disturbed to find the coupons valueless 

19. The young attorney was given the administra 
tion of the new Bureau.*” 

20. I hope my application will gain your approval 
as well as the approval of those holding authoritative 
positions in the firm 

21. The institution was independent of any local 
aid 
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22. The legislat : ; le slature are it 
sagreement as t whether the doctrines as set fortl 
re constitutional 

23. Be neither ns 1 : 

nversation 

24. The independence of t American™ people ¢ 
titles them to much freedor 

25. The freight trair ett t irds wt before t 
irrival of the passeng*r” trair 

26. The vote of the " will decide the verdict 
the defendant 

27. Pupils should | taught t be punctual* t 
s hool 

28. The coupons were att 1 to the back of the 
booklet 

29. The man stood at t edge f the crowd and 
heered in*™ a loud \v 

30. The salesman sent it s resignat at the 
end of the year 

The pupil sat tl " the remainder* f the 

period in grim silence 

32. Testimonials from society ladies advertise many 
beauty™ aids 

33. The text of tl spe appeared im the weekly 
publication, and arous the sympathy f many 


; 
34. A good per I spensable as a writing tool 
5 The man fron headquarters nvestigated the 
uutomobile*” accident and found that it was un 
avoidable 

36. The secretary, bookkeeper, clerk, and messen 
ger’ felt that their services were indispensable t 
the organization 


37 he salesman turt n large wholesale orders™ 
for Christmas elty 5 is 

38. Patrons of the store may check parcels while 
shopping 

39. The poor fam loes not ask®*” for sympathy 
but for help 

40. All legislators must answer the roll cali when 
the legislature convenes t egislate upon important 
foreign matters 

41. The large fort ! ved by the young wife 
made her independent of her husband 

42. Literature irses e provided pupils in col 
le 


‘ desire 


ge 
43. All his efforts went t 
for making a substantial fortune 

44. The prosecuting attorney emphasized the fact 
that the witness” was ntitled to every courtesy 

45. Some people consider automobiles a luxury; 
however,™® much pleasure can be derived from them 

46. It was a glor is thing to hear that a cure for 
the peculiar disease™ had been made public early 


fulfilling his 


today 
(Te be continued next month 


A Novel Practice Plan! 


E are saving notebooks in my short 
hand classes by cutting pieces of cello- 

phane or stiffer sheets of plastacelle the same 
size aS a page We place this sheet over the 
pages of perfect shorthand characters and 
swing lightly and freely over them with pen 
cils in good writing position 

This procedure is followed during the study 
period instead of copying the shorthand on 
paper We also swing over the characters 
during the reading period, and sometimes | 
read the page a few words faster than the 
students can take it so as to make a real situ 
ation requiring them to write a word while 
holding the rest of the sentence in mind 

The dictation is then given only once in 
their notebooks. There is no guesswork, and 
the students like the patriotic feature of sav 
ing paper and making smaller, more compact, 
and more legibl« Cora Mae Taylor, 
Pan American Business School, Miami. Flor- 
ida 


notes 





-— 
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Special-Form Review Sentences 


Drill on words in the Short Vocabulary of Chapter Twelve 


By JANE H. O'NEILL 
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WHAT PRICE BUSINESS SUCCESS? 


To prepare and keep prepared for the opportunity ahead. And 
a stenographer’s very work helps to do this, we are reminded 


By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


HE questions which, no doubt, most 

often arise in the minds of young people 

just starting out in business are: “How 
can I succeed?” “What field offers the best 
opportunity ?” 

To those questions, there is but one answer 

it all depends upon yourself, 

We all of us have certain predilections. 
One prefers making something with his hands 
Another wants only to sell. A third has his 
heart set upon an executive position—and so 
on it goes through the list. 


NOT infrequently we hear the novice decline 
emphatically the profession of stenography, 
as a career that will lead to nowhere. This 
conclusion is arrived at without any serious 
consideration of the subject. The percentage 
of successes based on stenography and type- 
writing is very high. It warrants us in re- 
peating the remark made at the start—it all 
depends upon yourself, 

None of us can tell what the morrow will 
bring forth, but today’s work prepares you 
for the next. When Lincoln studied law, he 
had no prospects of entering the legal field, 
and still less chance of succeeding at the bar. 
He was entirely without background; he had 
little or no education. 

But he rightly concluded that a change 
might come; a change demanding greater 
knowledge, greater responsibility. With no 
immediate prospect of that enviable outcome, 
he simply decided to prepare himself—to be 
ready when the call came. 


THERE is no royal road to learning any 
more than there is a royal road to success. 
For most of us, the road is long and the load 
heavy; most successes are achieved the hard 
way. 

Nevertheless, there are certain fundamen- 
tals underlying any attempt to succeed. Forty 
years ago the electrical business was born— 
the telephone, the motor car, the movie. Al- 
most any young man or woman entering such 
a field in the early days would be carried 
along to a reasonable success merely by the 
natural expansion of these industries and as- 
sociation with them from their start. The 
rapid development would provide the neces- 
sity for the skill and industry which the least 
of us could provide, and we would be borne 


along on the incoming tide with merely good 
health, incessant application, and a realiza- 
tion that in a rapidly growing business there 
was always room for the clerk who recog- 
nized the situation and qualified himself for 
ever increasing responsibilities 

The profession of typewriting and stenog 
raphy has a long list of notable successes, 
many of which are reported in these pages 
from year to year. It is necessary for me to 
recall here only a few well-known names 
a few of the many who began the struggle 
for fame and fortune behind the clicking 
keys of the typewriter. 


IN the position of secretary to a ranking 
executive, the opportunity for making valuable 
contacts exists as in no other department on 
a similar scale. You are brought face to face 
with the men who are doing big things; you 
get a glimpse that is invaluable of the behind 
the-scenes details of a great business. As 
your knowledge increases, so does your value 
to the firm. The outlook of today is no cri- 
terion, provided you pursue Lincoln's plan, 
constantly to prepare yourself for the greater 
opportunity that lies ahead. A new opening, 
a higher office, is not bestowed by favoritism 
When a choice has to be made, your past 
record is the sole consideration. A promotion 
is earned. It is not a gift. 


I SPOKE of the rather imposing list of work- 
ers in the stenographic field who subsequently 
achieved substantial awards amd success in 
higher fields of endeavor. 

The late George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, I recall with particular affection, as he 
allowed his picture and endorsement to appear 
on the advertising signs of the stenographic 
school from which he graduated. He was not 
embarrassed by his humble start, and it was 
in a spirit of gratitude that he allowed the 
school permission to use his portrait as one 
of their products. 

Mr. Cortelyou had been President Cleve- 
land's confidential stenographer. From the 
President’s stenographer, he became secretary 
to President McKinley, and then secretary to 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He not only 
enjoyed President Roosevelt’s confidence to a 
marked degree, but he attracted the attention 
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of other prominent men close to the Presi 
dent. When the President invited him to 
become a member of his Cabinet, Mr. Cor 


telyou had already won many friends in the 
Senate whose business had brought them in 
contact with the young secretary, and his 
appointment was immediately confirmed. His 
salary as chief executive of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York was $100,000 
a year, or thereabouts. 


ry? . 
THE stage has many graduates from the 


stenographical ranks. Kay Francis is one; 
Ethel Merman, another. The list is a long 
one. 

The playwrights, also, contribute _ their 


share of celebrities among ex-stenographers 
George S. Kaufman, one of the most success- 


ful, started as a stenographer. So did Moss 
Hart, who wrote “Lady in the Dark.” Lillian 
Hellman, who wrote “Watch on the Rhine” 
and won the year’s drama award; Herman 
Shumlin, producer of “Grand Hotel”—they 
all started at the typewriter 

In the more prosaic field of business, 


George W. Perkins, partner of J. P. Morgan 
Company; Frank A. Vanderlip, president of 
the largest bank in America; John J. Raskob, 
of General Motors; T. George Lee, president 
of Armour and Company; Robert T. Parson, 
president of F. W. Woolworth Company; and 
Vincent Bendix, the great airplane builder, 
can be added to this list 


IT was Cortelyou who called stenography 
“the handmaiden of opportunity,” and cer 
tainly the many that have stemmed 
from stenography would justify the use of this 
phrase. I have by no means exhausted the 
list of men and women who have risen to dis 
tinction from the stenographic ranks, but 
enough has been given to prove that you are 
a member of no mean profession, and that its 
possibilities are numerous. 


careers 


One of the circumstances which I think 
contributed to the success of the stenogra- 
phers just mentioned is the fact that most 
of them had a definite idea of the sort of 
business they wished to enter, and did not 
accept the first chance that offered merely 


because it was a job. It makes a difference 
whether you enter a business with a future 
before it, or one where its future is behind 
Under the present Victory program, many 
inventions will develop; some will answer 
the fleeting demand for war purposes, and 
some will have peacetime value as well. 
Then again, one’s individual taste should 
have a voice in his selection. Most of us 
have likes and dislikes for certain things. 
If you take time to select something that 
seems likely to prove congenial, there is no 
doubt that your chances of success are much 
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better than if you pick out something that 
goes against the grain, so to speak. On the 
other hand, the job take job 
may prove to be a springboard from which 
to make a leaping start to something better; 
one never can tell 


you any 


WHEN the clock strikes five, that is not 
the end of the day for the ambitious stenog 
rapher. The long evenings must be spent in 
constant improvement, either by study or in- 
tensive reading. Perhaps a careful review of 


the day’s occupation may suggest how the 


same work on the morrow may be improved 
both in conception and execution. Keep your 
mind open to all that goes on in the office 


Fragmentary conversations contain hints of 
the problems that puzzle the executives. Per- 
haps you may not find the solution easy—in 
fact, it may be beyond your knowledge of all 
the ramifications of the situation. But mere 
ly turning them over in your mind will sharp 
en your intelligence and enable you to under 
stand more clearly what is in 
mind when he asks you to “tak 


chiet’s 
letter.” 


your 
this 


TO be able to respond with alacrity to any 
unusual demand can only come as a result of 
constant awareness of what might possibly be 
in store for you. Many contacts which are a 
source of potential preferments fall across the 
path of the difficult to 
cite specific instances, as all offices are not 
alike, but the general idea applies to all. It's 
" 


stenographer. It is 


to the secretary who is capable, willing, and 
anxious to learn that preferment comes. Busi 
ness, like life itself, is in a constant state of 


flux, and what might not have been a good 
thought one day may turn out the next to be 
just what has been 

This habit of careful thinking can do more 
for a secretary than first apparent 
It makes for orderliness, for clarity of ex 
pression, and provides a background that will 
mine of inexhaustible treasure. No 


need d 


seems at 


prove a 


one can portray exactly what moment this 
faculty may be called upon to perform, but it 
is a moral certainty that it will come when 
least expected 

KEEP up your reading There is nothing 


like it to increase your vocabulary and widen 
your knowledge in every direction The 
standard like Addison, Steele, or 
Stevenson, are, of course, the best of all. If 
good literature as a steady diet becomes irk 
some, there is no objection to a dip into less 
serious diversion. Some of our best-known 
men, like Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt, were not above regaling themselves 
with mystery stories and blood-curdling de 
tective yarns good mental 
tion. But good literature cultivates a more 


classics 


relaxa 


This is 


1942 
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refined style, while reading detective stories 
will not add so much to your culture as to 
your vocabulary. Either reading is good and 
infinitely better than no reading at all 


I THINK I have made it clear that the op 


portunity tor tame and fortune are just as 
great in stenography as in any other walk 


45 5 


in lite. And certainly the cases | have cited 
and they are necessarily few compared to 
the great number that | cannot find space to 
mention—prove my Cast 
Some of us—nearly all—tmust learn to labor 
and to wait. But industry and perseverance 
have never yet been denied reward, and never 


will be! 


INITIATIVE—Lower Case 


By ROSALIE GROESBECK 


NITIATIVE stands all the way from first 

to fifth in lists of qualities executives re 

quire of their secretaries. However, no 
one seems ever to have thought to class initia- 
tive among the dangerous pitfalls into which 
the novice secretary may unsuspectingly tum 
ble. And why? Because authorities have al 
ways characterized it as a golden virtue. The 
cry rings through every secretary's training 
“Carry on in your chief's absence. Take on 
that pesky minor detail that he hates to shoul- 
der. Show him your capacity to tote responsi- 
bility. Go ahead! Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained. Answer the correspondence. Do not 
hesitate to rise to the occasion when emer- 
gency thrusts up its orgish head.” 

Out of business colleges, private and public, 
go the scores of eager young graduates, armed 
to the teeth with this most dangerous of 
weapons—dangerous to themselves, but first 
of all dangerous to their employers—costly 
beyond power of imagination, unless some wise 
instructor has had the foresight to warn them 
how and when to use it. This lesson, most 
secretaries do not learn until they have 
bumped their heads soundly several times 
Even then, they fail to grasp the significance 
of their bumps 


NOT so long ago I had occasion to recom 
mend a young woman to a national organiza- 
tion for a truly career-building position, where 
she would have a priceless opportunity if she 
made good. Believing that full honesty is the 
best protection for everyone concerned, I was 
able to give her a thoroughly good send-off 
as to character, technical abilities, and person- 
ality—she is utterly charming—but I had to 
terminate my statement by saying, “One thing 
more I must tell you. She has initiative, upper 
case!” As I expected, the prospective em- 
ployer’s sense of humor rose to the surface 
and he laughed heartily. “Leave her to us,” 
he said, “if she has all the other qualities you 
mention we can handle her, But thank you for 
warning us. We'll watch for the symptoms.’ 


So they did, and my young student is well 
on her way to success after a year and a hali 
of careful grooming—she uses initiative now, 
lower case. 


THIS hardly sounds as if initiative were an 
unmixed virtue, does it? Strange as it seems, 
this golden quality can as often result in offi 
ciousness as in efficiency, and that is always 
my fear for the splendid young women whos« 
eagerness and ambition in the beginning out 
weigh their judgment and power of discrimi 
nation. A wrong initial situation, resulting in 
an impatient, irritated employer, may easily 
spell doom to the embryo career of a too ardent 
initiator. Many a young woman makes herself 
obnoxious to her chief and her fellow workers 
through officiousness, which is just one form 
of misguided initiative 

There are other forms, though, more easily 
cured, Two pertinent examples of unintelli 
gent initiative have recently had tragic conse 
quences. A charming young woman obtained 
a position as secretary to the chief executive 
of a transportation company which arranges 
for the shipping of cargoes to and from the 
Orient. Before his departure from the office 
her chief had instructed her to prepare a cer 
tain cargo list. She thought she understood 
the transaction; and that her employer would 
be delighted should he return to find the mat- 
ter completely cared for. She proceeded to 
ascertain from the files the name of the air 
port to which such lists had previously gone 
Unfortunately, files are like some people's 
heads, full of information but lacking in sense. 
She was horrified upon her employer’s return 
to find that she had mailed the material to 
the wrong airport. 

What this mistake meant to the firm was 
the chartering of a plane to the airport in 
question, the retrieving of the documents be 
fore they could go further astray, the con 
sumption of countless precious minutes in 
unwinding red tape and sorting through 
packets of mail, then the final flight back to 
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the right airport to hustle the material on 
board the right plane just two minutes before 
its scheduled departure for China. 

Said the employer after the emergency was 
past, “I am afraid, my dear young lady, you 
have too much initiative for our simple 
organization.” 


THE second example was somewhat less 
costly to the organization, but perhaps more 
so to the individuals. A young woman, also 
new in her position, had been asked once or 
twice by her busy employer to purchase gifts 
once for his wife and once for a relative. In 
the interim between the time of these pur- 
chases and the holiday Season, the employer 
and his wife separated under rather tragic cir 
embittered was the young 
husband that he could not bear to mention 
the matter or to have it mentioned in his 
presence. No one in his organization had been 
told of the separation, and only his closest 
friends knew of it. One day his secretary 
appeared, happily bearing a filmy negligee 
that she thought would be just too divine for 
Him to give Her as a Christmas gift. The 
poor girl received the deluge of months of 
repressed emotion that poured forth like a 
river in flood, and there was nothing for her 
to do but retreat and quickly register in the 
nearest employment agency. 


cumstances. So 


QNE reason teachers fail in guiding thei: 
students past the pitfall of misplaced initiative 
is the intangibility of the quality itself. Who 
of us can explain the intangible? The word 
initiative implies a world of intriguing possi 
bilities. It really means any action originated 
by ourselves, through our own volition, un- 
told, unsolicited. We can possess initiative 
simply by not having to be told each motion 
to make, or by having the ability to find con- 
structive employment when we are left alone 
in an office without specific instructions. 

Sometimes teachers present initiative in its 
pure form, instead of mixing in generous por 
tions of tact, reasoning, logic, discrimination 
and, yes, restraint. The first hunch about 
doing something that will please your chief 
may be pretty risky when you get to thinking 
it over—here is where tact and restraint come 
in. 

You must know when to do and when not 
to do, and the world is full of inconsistency 
What will please your employer one day will 
often irritate him the next 


IN starting any position, make it your habit 
to originate only the simpler tasks. Don’t be 
misled by this constant harping on the subject 
of initiative until you feel that you are a 
failure as a private secretary if you are not 
running the office without the help of your 
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chief by the second week. Remember, the ex- 
ecutive loves to feel that he is handling his own 
business. He is to be consulted always before 
decisions are made, You are only the reflec- 
tion of his policy—whether you deem the 
policy good or bad. He will delegate tasks to 
you soon enough, if he finds you capable of 
handling them. You will even be permitted t 
make decisions of certain types when he feels 
sure of your wisdom. 

An aesthetically minded girl in a new post 
was making eagerly for her chief's desk wit! 
a large bouquet of roses when one of th« 
older employees kindly stopped her. “You bet 
ter not go in there with 
fever and he’s too polite to seem ungrateful 
for the flowers, but he'll find some other rea 
son to fire you if you keep it up. That's what 
happened to his last secretary.” 


those—he has hay 


Do not even presume to open the office mail 
without first ascertaining whether the preced 
ing secretary did so, and if so, was she fired 
for it. 

Perhaps the only safe outlet for initiative 
in the first two weeks will be sharpening th« 
pencils and filling the inkwells, and then bx 
careful what color ink you select! Even the 
files don’t always tell the truth about past 
procedure. Use them for information, but not 
as a substitute for intelligent reasoning, which 
is the only safe control key for “Initiative 
Lower Case.” 


+. + . 


> FOR good or evil must in our actions meet 
wicked is not worse than indiscreet—Donn 


Two Stenogs Had Thrilling Job 


When Nassau County Blacked 
Out 


HREE observation planes hovered over 

the area to observe and note any flaws 
In one, at 8,000 feet, Army officials and pho- 
tographers surveyed the country from Long 
Island Sound to the ocean. In another, a 
county police plane which cruised over the 
western half of the county at an altitude of 
4,000 feet, Paul A. Franklin, of Port Wash 
ington, a member of the blackout board of the 
county Defense Council, dictated his observa 
tion to a while in a third, 
provided by the Grumman corporation, D1 
Michael Leftoff, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Council, dictated his obser 
vations on the effectiveness of the blackout in 
the eastern part of the county. He flew at 
3,000 feet—From New York Herald Trib 
une, Wednesday, March 25, 1942, in write-up 
about blackout of Nassau County the night 
before. 


stenographer ; 








to 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





Woodbury Teachers Tie for Honors 


in Blackboard Medal Test 


Reports FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 





Urina R. Frandsen 


NCE again our office was flooded with 
QO beautiful Test specimens. From 
North, East, South, and West these 
specimens of shorthand penmanship came, 
following the O. G. A. Contest beam to New 
York City. Teachers from the British Isles, 
South America, Central America, Mexico, 
Canada, Honolulu were represented, and as 
one contestant put it, “not even this ‘blarsted’ 
war can stop a constructive idea like the 
O. G. A. Contest, so as a loyal Greggite I am 
taking time out to write the Contest Copy and 
send it along to you. I hope your contest 
will be even bigger and better this year.” 
Thank you, Private Henry, it is one of our 
best ! 


WE'RE proud of our Gregg Shorthand teach- 
ers who not only know how to teach students 
to write a beautiful shorthand style, but who 
can go to the board and write a professional 
style themselves! “I am rather proud of my 
ability at the board,” Chief Yeoman Newman 
of the Coast Guard Academy at New London, 





Chief Newman's excellent shorthand penmanship—it rated the Gold Medal this 


Mabel C. Morton 


said at our desk the other day. “I know the 
fellows have a healthy respect for the teacher 
who can demonstrate what he teaches.” Right 
again! 

The impressive list of medal and certificate 
winners which will be found on the following 
pages testifies to the writing skill of the short 
hand teachers who have attained these awards 
There are other capable writers among our 
25,000 shorthand teachers, but it takes a bit 
of urging to persuade them that they ought to 
see how they rate in this important phase of 
their technical training. Sometimes we won- 
der if all of our shorthand teachers fully ap- 
preciate the value of the Teacher’s Medal 
Test! Aside from the value of the medal that 
is awarded, the test provides a motivation for 
some systematic practice and study to acquire 
a more professional writing style. Thousands 
of teachers could qualify for this award if they 
would spend a few minutes practicing correct 
outlines on the board and on paper each day 
from now until December, when the next 
Medal Test will be announced. Many teach 


asl 





year—helps him turn out able writers from the Coast Guard Academy at New London 








Iris Vallins 





Wilma A. Horner 


ers doubtless have a good style that would 
require “aly a “brushing up” to make it wor 
thy of the Medal. The test provides the in- 
spiration for such practice and effort 


‘TEACHERS who do not yet have a profes- 
sional shorthand writing style will appreciate 


the values in their teaching as soon as they 


Winners in Teachers’ Annual! 


Grand Prize 


Deluxe Shaeffer Fountain Pen Desk Set 
(Tie) 


Urina R. Frandsen, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
California 
Mabel C. Morton, Woodbury Coilege, Los Angeles, 


California 


Gold Medal 


Dulcie Angus, High School, Woodland, California 
Madeline D. Bogart, High School, Rumson, New 
Jersey 

Wilma Appleton Horner, High School, Chino, 


California 

Lillian M. Hultgren, Washington 
retaries, Newark, New Jersey 

Harry Newman, Coast Guard 
don, Connecticut 

Iris Vallins, 24 Alexandra Road, 
sex, England 

Ethel Watkins, High School, Baldwin City, Kansas 

Rosa G. Webber, High School, Vancouver, Washington 


Silver Medal 
North High School, 


School for Sec- 


Academy, New Lon 


Worthing, Sus- 


Alma C. 
Arizona 

Katherine O. Bracher, The Gregg College, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Beye, Phoenix, 


Isabel Clark, The Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois 

Kathleen Dawson, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Mabel Dupuy, Draughon School of Business, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 


Dorothy E. Hamilton, High School, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

















Lillian M. Hultgren 


begin to see improvement in their notes. Stu 
dents will become interested in improving 
their penmanship, too, and good notes mean 
faster writing, and more accurate and rapid 
reading. 

Reader 
this 
you 


shorthand teacher, may we make 
recommendation to That 


the distinction of being 


you those of 


who do not have 


Viona C. Hansen, Central High School, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 

Effie Sue McAmis, High School, Carthage, Missour 

Florence McCall, High School, Salina, Kansas 

M. Kathryn Newmar High School, Easton, Penn 
sylvania 

Margaret Norvell Norvell Shorthand School, De 
catur, Illinois 

Ruth Towers, Salter Secretarial School, Worceste: 


Massachusetts 


Jalva Vale, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham 
Alabama 

Brother Dagan Jerome, West Philadelphia Catholi 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Sister Mary Euphrasia, Sacred Heart High School 
Laurium, Michigan 

Sister Mary Roberta, St. Michael Central Hig! 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Proficiency Certificates 

Charlotte Barsness, High School, Sauk Rapids 
Minnesota 

Charles E. Baten, Lewis & Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 

Irma Berner, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

Louvia V. Bowman, Mrs. Bowman's Shorthand 


School, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
William Cadugan, Weir High School, Weirton, West 


Virginia 

Anna C. Donley, Colorado Commercial College 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Evelyn Elliott, Northwest College of Commerce 


Huron, South Dakota 


Virginia M. Forbess, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Ina Freeman, Poplar, Montana 

Alina Gallant, 133 Waterloo Street, St. John, New 


Brunswick, Canada 
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Ethel W atkins 
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Gold Medal Award 


Dulcie Angus Rosa G. Webber Madeline D. Bogart 


Gold Medalist but who would like to know harge The Membership Certificate will be 
that your blackboard writing compares tavor issued to you, together with a Gold O. G. A 
ibly with that of other professional teachers, Pin, if you are a na fide shorthand teache1 
begin practicing at once on the O. G. A and if you qualify Those whose writing ts 


to qualifying of superior quality will also receive the 


this summer. er’s Professional Certificate of 
A. Membership shorthand writing. Now is your chance to be 
without 


Membership Test with a view teach 


for the O. G \. certificate 
Teachers may take the O. G 
Test, know, at time 


Proficiency in 





you any and come a professional member of the O. G. A 


ul Blackboard Medal Test for 1942 





Edith Gandolf Unior Hig S I Cat Sister Mary Cc) St M ( mercial 
California School, Rocheste New n 
Mary Goins. Lindet H Tur ( ege Lititz Sister Mary Cy Na Comn Higt 
Pennsylvania School, Detroit, M R 
Evelyn Hager, High Scho Slee} Eye, Minnesota Sister Miriam Ange Guardiar Scho Chicag 
June Hall, High Schoo Hutsonville, Illinois Tis 
Mary S. Hand. High Scho Tow City Per Sister Mary Pelagia, St Joseph Indian School 
sylvania Keshena, Wis s 
Mrs. R I Hout Tr Tur ( eget } in Sister M. Stanislaus, St John’s Business Sch 
Virginia Pittston, Pennsylvar 
Edna G Keene M onro« Hig Evening S Sister M. Catherine Tekakwitha,. St. Ann's Academy 
Rochester, New York Rawdo Nl t Ouehe ( | 
I Lee Lindley, High School, Hempstea Ma 
land 
Miriam Mahl Wer Higl choc W eirtor Ve 
Virgir O. G. A. Membership Certificates 
Catherine T Meehar Teachers College ( 
necticut, New Britair Connecticut Minnie Bittinger, H City Hig Sch H ome 
E Dorothea Meyer W ashingtor Scl Se City, Pennsylvania 
retaries, Newark, New Jersey George E. Dunn, Buda High Sct Ruda, Illir 
Alma A Opda \chool ot I restry Bott neau Agnes Griffin B und, M issour 
North Dakota Leone Hintor Lafe High School, Lafe Arkansa 
Clara ¢ Schill Higl School Parlier California Olga Klesch, Teachers College t Cons t it Ne 
Don Smith, Perkins County High School, Grant Britain, Connecticut 
Nebraska Irene K Magut Teachers ( eur { t t 
Ruth Stevens, Oklahoma Business College, Okla New Britain, Connecticut 
homa Cit Oklahoma Alma ] Owsley Rura Hig! Sc hox Westphalia 
Mina Thomas, Foster Junior-Senior High School, Kansas 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Lorraine Paulick, High School, Lyons, Nebraska 
Esther Veatch, High School, Jefferson, Iowa Roberta Rogers, Falmouth High School, Pertland 
Herta A. Ward, Chico State College, Chico, Cali Maine 
fornia Mae Walker, High School, Knoxville, Tennessec 
Katherine W. Williams, Salisbury Business College, Sister William James, St Josey High Sche 
Salisbury, Maryland North Adams, Massachusetts 
Lassie Youmans, Draughon's Business College Sister Lucille, St Louis College Moose Jaw 
Fort Smith, Arkanas Saskatchewan, Canada 
Clara Zeller, High School, Powell, Wyomir R Sister Isabelle M M n cia ex S 
Sister M Aloysiu College Paola, Paola, Kansas Kansas 








Bracelet 
Augustine LoGrasso, St. Al- 
phonsus High School, St 
Louls, Missouri 


Rita Kennedy, Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help High School, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Dolores Farrell, High Shool, 
Marysville, Kansas 

Beverly Kappes, Pomona High 
School and Junior College, 
Pomona, California 

Zilpha Meador, High School, 
Puyallup, Washington 

Judy Jamison, Drexel Insti 
tute of Technology, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

Mary Denton, Messmer High 
School, Milwaukee, Wiscon 


sin 

Jane Parkinson, Ridley Town 
ship High School, Woodlyn 
Pennsylvania 


Shigeko Miyagi, High School 


Waimea, Kauai, Hawaii 
Pearl Pin 

Joyce Shaw and Barbara 
Burge, Woodbury College 
Los Angeles, California 

Marilyn Berte, Seton High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Myrtle Aldrich, Senior High 
School, Vancouver, Wash 
ington 

Minola Nelson, Fresno Tech 
nical School, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 

Frieda Meuntet, Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Irene Trefz, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver, Colorado 

Helen H. Honda, Farrington 
High School, Honolulu, 
Hawall 

Anna James, Senior High 
School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 

Mildred Kostrunek, South 
High School, Omaha, Ne- 


braska 
Harriet Collins, High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 
Claire Hosking, B. McDurfee 
High School, Fall River 
Massachusetts 
Gold Pin 
Shirley Anne Weaver, Holy 
Redeemer Girls’ High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
Mary Jane Potts, Ursuline 
Academy, Louisville, Ken 
tuckay 
Silver Pin 
Robbie Marshall, High 
School, Lancaster South 
Carolina 
Rita Swenson, St. Peter's 


High School, Worcester 


Massachusetts 


Clyde Pierce, Jr., High 
School, McKinney, Texas 

Carmella Barberi, Muldoor 
High School, Rockford 
Illinois 

Zita Powers, Visitation Hight 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Jeanette Hess, Ursuline 
Academy, Loulsville, Ken 
tucky 

Ramona Marino, Mundelein 
Cathedral High School, 
Chicago, Illinols 

Mary O'Connor, 8&t ary 
Commercial School, Detroit 
Michigan 

Joan Leach, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okle 
homa 

Dorothy Bauer, Catholic High 
School, Camden, New Jer 
sey 


James Dorsey, The Cortes W 
Peters Business School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Grace Deaton, Township High 

Bebool. Marion. Illinois 





Nadine Tollefsen, High 


School, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Al O'Hara, Community High 
School, Pekin, Illinois 


Leona Huseman, St. John 
Township High School, 
Dyer, Indiana 


Lena Kershner, High School, 
Burlington, Vermont 

Robert Brawley, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Hilda Gerkman, Senior High 
School, Oregon City, Ore- 
gon 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


Education 
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O.G.A. Club Prize Awards 


Elvera Opscth, High School. 
Madison, Minnesota 

Thelma Coz, High School, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvanis 

Gloria Haas, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul, Minne- 


sola 

Jane Henry, Nashua Business 
College, Nashua, New 
Hampshire 

Audrey Meyers, Marguerite 
Ledoux, and Laverne 
Glueckert, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Ruby Kurr, Harter-Stanford 
Township High School, 
Flora, Illinois 

Rose Marie Jacobchick, Pius 
XI High Shool, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin 

Imogene Ray, Toccoa Falls 
Institute, Toccoa Falls 


Georgia 

Grace Conran, Drake Secre 
tarial College, Union City 
New Jersey 

Anne Sullivan, Saint Joseph 
Academy, Galesburg Hii 
nols 

Marjorie Dorshel, St. John 


Cathedral High School, Mil 
waukee, Wisonsin 
Virginia Maier, Township 
High School, Carmi, Illi 
nols 
Mary V. Lomaka, John W 
Hallahan Catholic Girls 


High School, 
Pennsylvania 
Elmer Quell, 


Philadelphia 


High Schooi 


Averill Park, New York 
Marie Shabon. Lewis High 
School, Southington, Con 
necticut 


Bronze Pin 


Margaret Kaluza, High 
School, Westville, Illinois 
Alice Marshall, Senior High 
School, Pleasantville, New 
Jersey 

Dorothy Ponton, High School 


Westwood, New Jersey 


Francesca Gauthier, Hill Col 
lege, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island 


Annunciation 
New Orleans 


Sara La Bruzzo, 
High School, 


Louisiana 

Mary Frances Cahill, Mount 
St. Agnes Junior College, 
Baltimore. Maryland 
Evelyn Madsen and Carolyn 
Siebenaler, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Colo 
rado 


Margaret Faulk, H. M. King 
High School, Kingesvill 
Texas 

Yvonne Dereere, St 
Commercial School, 
Michigan 

Marion Froats, Trott Voca 
tional School, Niagara 
Falls, New York 

Helen McNichols, St. Mary 
Academy, O'Neill, Nebrasks 

Iva Tarnstrom, Clay County 

High School 

Kansas 


Community 

Clay Center, 

June Mullett, Saint Joseph's 
Business School, Lockport 
New York 

Lillian Welsh, High School 
The Dalles, Oregon 
Patricia Donovan, Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, Mas 
sachusetts 

Patricia Beardsiece, St 
Mary's -. tt Sehool, 
sing, Michig 
Mary J. Davis, 
Portiand, Maine 
BR. L. Jewell, High School, 
Sedan, Kansas 

Mildred Francis, High School 
Lancaster, South Carolina 

Joan Cyphers, St. Francis 
Academy, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvanis 

Janice Kirk, Oklahoma A & 
M. College, Stillwater, 


Mar) 
Detroit 


Lar 





oe nigh Schoo! 


Oklahoms 
(Countieued ow page 465) 
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May Test Material 


{All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of mame to expedite checking 
@ud insure accuracy in —, out certificates. May copy is good as membership tests for 
0. A , C. T., and O. G. A. antil Jane 25, 1942) 


job are so organized that there is plenty of 
time left to do well the duties that require 


Senior O. A. T. Test 








Alter typing the Chart (Part II) rule it into three 
columns with cross rules to separate the data for the 
eight different kinds of work covered 


PART I 


TO EMPLOYED OFFICE WORK- 
ERS—Do you want to test yourself to see 
just how good your skills have become 
since you have been on the job? 

With the aid of the accompanying chart, 
compare your present skills with the stand- 
ards set up for newly trained workers. Has 
your experience on the job contributed to 
your proficiency at your work? 

Analyze your habits of work. For ex- 
ample, one typist finds her efficiency is 
high because she always: 


SMOOTHS the paper with the flat sur- 
face of the nail or a paper clip after erasing. 

RETYPES with a lighter touch after 
making an erasure. 

MOVES the carriage to the exteme left 
or right while erasing to prevent the eras- 
ing crumbs from clogging the typewriter. 

CLEANS the type on the machine regu- 
larly. 

KNOWS how to change the ribbon 
quickly and correctly. 

CUTS the corners of carbon paper for 
easy handling. 

DISCARDS carbon sheets with “streak 
lightning” creases. 

SLIPS the top edges of paper and car- 
bon sheets into the fold of an envelope or 
creased paper when inserting several sheets 
at once into the typewriter. 

HOLDS the paper close to the platen by 
using paper clamps or paper bar to prevent 
“shadows” appearing above the line of 
writing 

PROOFREADS copy carefully before 
removing it from the typewriter. 


One good secretary says that she makes 
sure that: 


For quick reference, each day’s notes are 
dated the day they are taken and stamped 
with the date they are transcribed. 

Notes that are to be transcribed first are 
marked with colored pencil, and the page 
on which the notes appear is marked with 
a paper clip. 

She is increasing her vocabulary—both 
general and in connection with her busi- 
ness—by reading books, magazines, and 
trade papers, with constant reference to the 
dictionary for meanings of words with 
which she is not familiar. 

The routine duties connected with her 


more consideration or original thinking 


STANDARDS 


shows what 


of its office workers-in-training. 


PART II 


CHART—This 
Metropolitan School expects 


chart 


After ex- 


perience on the job, how do your skills 
compare with these standards? 


KIND OF 
WORK 


Adding Machine 
operation 


Addressograph 
plate cutting 


Billing Machine 
operation 


Bookkeeping 
Machine 
postings 


Calcluating 
Machine 
operation 
(key driven) 


Filing or 
finding cards 
alphabetically 


Transcribing 


Typi 
Straight copy 


Addressing 
envelopes 
Fill-ins 
Addresses 
and saluta 
tions 
Salutations 
only 
Duplicate 
letters with 
envelope 
Stencil 
cutting 


RATE OF 
PRODUCTION 


3600 items per 
hour 


3 in 2 minutes 


2 in 3 minutes 


40 bills per hour 


2 minutes each 
90 seconds each 


75 seconds each 
100-140 per hour 
300-325 per hour 


30 invoices per 
hour 


80 invoices per 
hour 

7-8000 figures 
per hour 


300 per hour 


20 words per 
minute 

25 words per 
minute 


0 words per 
minute 


150 per hour 


100 per hour 


225 per hour 


10 per hour 
4 per hour 


Junior O. A. T. 


best style the opening paragraphs 


Copy im your 
of the Senior Test, ' 
“One good secretary says, etc., 


beginning 


COMMENTS 


Check listings 


Keyboard 
Graphotype 

Dial Grapho 
type 


(3-4 items ea.) 

Elliott-Fisher 

U nder wood 
Fanfold 

Electromatic 


Typewriter 
type 

High Keyboard 
type 


w 


items each; 

original exten- 

sions, not 

verifying 

5 items each; 
verifying 

Addition 


From shorthand 


From cylinder 


From flat list 


20 lines in body 
8'4x11 sheet, 
single spaced 


Test 


Part |. Omit the final peragraphs 


although 


you will find the rest of the test worth reading 
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May Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 











(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line im order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


Strokes 

At first it may seem silly to you to be talking to yourself, 61 
but you will derive so much benefit from it that you will 119 
have recourse to it in remedying all your defects. For exam- 179 
ple, you may be naturally timid and shrink from meeting 235 
people and you may distrust your own ability to do things. 295 
If so, you will be greatly helped by assuring yourself in your 35 





daily self-talks that you are not timid and that, on the con- 418 
trary, you have a great deal of courage and confidence in 176 
your power to do the things that you are called upon to do. 537 
Assure yourself that there is no reason why you should be 595 
afraid, because there is nothing inferior or peculiar about 655 


you, and that you are attractive and know that you can 710 
make others admire and like you. Say to yourself that you 769 
are never again going to allow your mind to harbor any 824 
thoughts of failure, and that you are going to assert your 883 
manhood and your individuality. 916 

Man was planned to stand erect, to look up, and to go 970 
through life with his backbone straight, looking the world in 1032 
the face with a fearless eye. He was never made to cower and 1094 
to flinch, to whine and to apologize, and to depreciate his _1154 
ability generally. If you lack initiative, stoutly affirm your 1218 
ability to begin things and to push them through to a 1272 
finish. Always put your resolve into action at the very first 1335 


opportunity. 1349 

If you have hard work to make up your mind to undertake _1405 
what you know you ought to, just get by yourself somewhere 1464 
and give yourself a good talking to. Reinforce your courage _1525 
by a talk on the values of attempting to do what now appears _ 1586 
to be impossible, even though you do not make a complete _ i643 
success of it. It is better to have tried and failed than never 1708 


to have tried at all. You know this, and do not need me to 
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tell it to you. Through these self-talks, if you will be sincere 1834 
with yourself, and strong and persistent in your affirmations, 1897 
you will be surprised to see how you can increase your cour- 1956 
age, your confidence, and your ability to execute your ideas. 2019 

I know a young man who was so self-conscious when he 2072 
was a youth that he would cross the street to avoid meeting = 21 


anyone he knew. He was completely confused when anyone 2188 
he was not accustomed to seeing chanced to speak to him. —2246 
He constantly depreciated himself and everything that he —2303 
did. Indeed, I have rarely seen anyone who did such a 2358 
splendid job of belittling ability as he did. Yet he has 2416 
entirely overcome these faults. 2449 

He tells me that he used to go out in the country and talk 2508 
to himself seriously about his failings. He would say to him- _—2569 
self, “Now either there is something in you or there is not, 2630 
and you are going to find out just whether or not you have —_ 2089 
the ability to do as good a job as the next fellow. Donot bea —=2754 
fool. You are just as good as anybody else so long as you 2813 
behave as well as they do, and you have got to hold up your —_2873 


head and be a man. Do not be afraid to face anybody, but go — 2934 
among people as though you were an important personage. 299! 
Quit this everlasting self-depreciation, and understand that 3052 
you are a man with a job to do and that it is up to youto ill 
make people feel that you can do it. You are not in this world 3175 
to live for yourself alone but to be of service to mankind, 3235 
and the only way that you can be of service is to go out 3292 
among your fellow men and find the job that you want and 3349 
can do. You have just as much right to enjoy this glad green 341! 
earth as anybody else, so do not go about apologizing for 340" 
being alive, or imagining that you are taking up room which 35 
belongs to others.”——From “‘Peace, Power and Plenty,’’ by 3548 
O. S. Marden. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period 





Words for special practice: remedying, individuality, apologize, initiative, opportunity, 


reinforce, self-conscious, accustomed, belitiling, sel/<depreciation. 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(363 Standard Words) 


— Z é ¢ ( 4? Or 7 — F 
; ° } 

oe = e C C2 re fo ( ( é = 4 Y Z JZ 3 
co? ) 

¢y-—s> C A L 4 S 4 G ¢ => 


| | 
\ 
~ 
\ 
— 
( 


) 6 err Ca. an 6 A y UF 4 
<a 
‘i wy Yo ? A, | a ‘ 
ee de / 
oO; ‘i 4 — ) z Ce es é f yt 
i aaa 7> ater f va Ss $ a 


O Q oe rs JY — . ~ ‘J be y 
y 7, 
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QO. G. A. Club Prize Awards—Bronze Pin Winners 
Continued from page 460) 

Margarita Forte. Saint dk Shirley Blauvelt, High Scho 
seph's Convent Roxbury Jeanne Elwing. &t Michael Mivok Tanabe « Sho cby the Hawthorne New Jersey 
Massachusetts School, Pinconning, Michi Nagasaki, Margaret Diets Virginia Carter, Shawnee 

Delvir Audette Visitation gar Commercial Sch Hono! Mission High School, Mer 
High Scho Chicage Barbara Good, Roosevelt Hig? Hawal! riam, Kansas 
Illinois School, Fresn California Ruth Kenned Helen Wright Rada Loulse Pitts, High 

Orie P St. Mar High Joar Arnold, Lebanon Catt Mar Lou Snyder. and School, Coulee City, Wast 
Scho Walsenburg Cok elle High School Leban Patr a Me ‘ Jur , ington 
rado Pennsylvania College New I j New Donalds Lefebvre, Val d'Or 

Margaret Robertsor High Betty Jane Dean. St. Josept Hampshire Business College, Val d'0 
Set Ort Minne Business School, Lockport Erma Ros s Hea Quebec, Canada 

... . New York ( mercis ‘ Doris Young, High School 

Jeu Wilkie High School Lucille Chasse, High Sch bu Ont Concordia, Kansas 
Powe Wyoming St. Agatha, Maine Rita Madden. & seph High Carolyn Copeland, Higt 

Elsie Fries, Townst High Lucille Borjes, High School School for Negroes & School, Clinton, South Car 
School, Marion, Ilinots Norman, Oklahoma out Missourt na 

Catherine Ambrose John Catherine Bonn Lorett 
- t High Seb Bangor Academy, Sault Ste. Mar 

nine Michigas 

George Thomas Saint Ps ] > be \ T Anna I Dolgos, Central 
{the Crose School, Jerse: Junior O. G. A. Test Catholte High School. A 
cit New Jersey . 

lent ' Pennsylvania 

. . ven High Sch 7 Margaret Mortarty, Junior 
\lbia. lows The Horse and the Slag College of Connecticut 

Rutt K roe . ‘ rele Bridgeport, Connecticut 
High Set . \ite = James Kennel Howard 
Illinots . L Specht Helen Morbitger 

Char te Rectenwa (ha A } re 

4 “ Marjorie Gleich, George 
ton Catholl High Sch p Cr r ) a c ‘ i Boyd. and Violet Datk , 
Charlestor west Virgts j Saint Mary High School 

Mance Bouthillier, 8 John's / Columbus, Ohi 
By a ) Isabelle Hughes, Saint Deo 
slanc 

a ‘ ¢ rader Jer City 
loraine Falk Hig? School d oC ; < — —_— ow 
a rt j Corrine Disco and Genevieve 
err - weet —— ~ Scott, High School, Pitts 
seph's Schoo *eru. Ilinot« 
field, Massachusetts 
ivn Pav x rv’s > 
' —s FF -- i. . nes ¥ “ L 774 . 2 Oo ae Margaret Holtsheuser. Be nt 
x . Agathe High Scho ead 
! 7 — Mi nm Unt ) ville, Pennsylvania 

1 oh Rech ; Milton Jur / Mildred Kryder and Henri 

— Wise — , cr + fo é etta Burdick, Woodbury 
) cons | . 

. Cr College, Los Angeles, Call 
Joan Jenkins, Newport Har ° - ’ 
le ' fornia 
bor t ~ a *- gh r —_ - Lois M Campbell Altoons 
Newpor '. . ' Behool for Secretaries 
Grace Anonby High Scho ) . aliees so —-- 
Kenyon, Minnesota / = 7 A ~ “ » viva 
an . Mary A imehak Warres 
Mary Tousignant, High Scho 
Ontonagon, Michigar / ff” Harding High Se — 
7 aT . Bridgeport, Connecticut 
: Se o : axe ‘ aT -~ yi ° QGerdon Mathe. Pacifie Uni 
n ts eS oo” wv e or College, Angwin, California 
. — ‘rr Se he 
Mariette Hanser St Thomas / C M t le - use Rr — 
the Apostie High School » Cee 4 Sy ft, a 
Chicago. ITilinols > @ a a . y. § 7 
Pauline Faust Holy Family a = - or erctal -_ - } a 
School Worcester eee r’ > : o ~- c — 
chusetts . a a ray > 
Richard Amberg. St. Mary's a ) <c »> : Cor ~ 4 High Sch 
: : ' . 
High School, Bird Island pe 7 > cr Miconer Schacter end Mersacet 
Minnesota c oo ar . a 
Rophie Andorn Present atior 4 M ited i gh chor 
of Mary Convent Philips . _ Dat tile Illinots , aia 
burg Quebec Canada < B : ~~ -_ = - , —~ _ 
. ( bh Or . _— ademy we oucre 
Mary ‘{ Coombs A ‘ Riens a. m_ ‘we a , Meine 
Business College, Portland c 
Maine Walter Oakley, Brockton 
Vivian Lightfoot, High Scho« Business College Brocktor 
eeniion Missour! Massachusetts 
, ‘ 4 p ' Mundelein 
Virginia Mathews, Bea oie . Joan Minwegen 
Callees Wi ilmingtor Dela = J G Cathedral High School 
ware Chicago, Illinois 
Bette Darr. High School 2> Beverly Korupp, High Sch 
Catlin, Ilinots ‘¢ Bismarck, North Dakota 
Alice Honan. St. Leo’s High C ) / Cc, . Gerard E. Drumm, Saint 
School Ta : Washing ? ¥ Alph poe ( 9 = Hig 
ff & School New rk New 
ton 
Marie Mallozzi, High Schoo! = ¢ York 
Darler Connecti < Violet Menning. High Sch 
Muriel A. Kern, High Schoot = oT Hampton, lowa 
Nazareth Pennsylvani Mary Plu er, High Schou 
Eliz eth BR lter john Tea Doylestown Pennsylvania 
tist High School Bangor ( John Becklur -, 1 Helen Le 

Maine le Our ady Queen 

Helen T. Luar St. Peter's zZ al 5 Peace High School, Norv 
High School Reading ’ Arlington New Jersey 
Penns) ivania Rita Denny Saint Boniface 

Helen Windsor Surrattsville c , . relal School Phila 
High School, Clinton, Mary é “ f e es hia, Pennsylvania 
land 7 : ford T il Townshiy 

Bertha Sarich. High School High School, Millburn 
Lowellville Ohi ) ao New Jerse 

Violet Greystoke Visitation = Pa / L Zz Leland Moore, High Scho 
Academy, Frederick, Mary ” ; ¢ —_ Berkel California 
land 4 C i Loretta Noonen, Sacred Heart 

Irene Forycki, South Bend 4 ; ) High School, Salina, Ka 
Catholic High School, South os 
Bend Indiana John Meader Wilson Junior 

Faye McGee Marvyhurst Libby Anne Hardy, Mullines Margaret Zindrick, Nazareth High School, Pasadena 
School, Louisville, Ken School, Battle Creek, Michi Academy, LaGrange. Llinois California 
tucky gan Gilberte Sirois Sacred Heart Alice Gallagher, Ursuline 

Esther Risner, The Public Kachel Guiemont, St. George High School, Lawrences Acadet Wilmingtor 
Schools, Merchantville, New High School, Manchester Massachusetts Delaware 
Jersey New Hampshire Loraine Renovard and Dora lattue Young, Beth Martir 

Roeland Swanson, High School Antoinette Diploma, High Castiglioni, Girls’ Central ' Florence Miller, Higt 

. 
Agawam. Massachisetts Sehool, Cheyenne, Wyoming High School, Butte, Mont School, Hardin, Montans 
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ABOUT REACHING PAR IN SPEED 


It’s no case of “Easy does it!” It isn’t in golf. But an earnest 
three years’ special practice has done it for many a writer today 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


OW long does it take to acquire high 
speed in shorthand?” is a question that 
is asked almost daily of the shorthand 
any contacts 
reporting 
reporter 


reporter, especially if he has 
with students preparing for the 
profession. I do not believe any 
or shorthand instructor has yet been able to 
make a satisfactory that is, to give 
a reply that will apply in all instances, or 
the skill 
such a 


answer, 


even in the majority of cases. For 
required to write shorthand fast is 
personal, individual thing, so dependent upon 
individual make-up, aptitude, and disposition, 
that no two people have exactly the same 
capacity to acquire such a skill. Also, there 
is no standard, no norm, available in the 
course of instruction followed by various stu- 
dents in different localities. There is proba- 
bly less uniformity in study and practice, as 
well as in student material, in the field of re- 
porting than in any other profession or craft 


requiring equal skill. 


I HAVE frequently sought an answer myself, 
and the nearest | have succeeded in coming to 
even a partial answer was in a study I once 
made of three fast writers with whose careers, 
aptitudes, instruction, and training I was es- 
pecially familiar. All three of these fast writ- 
ers started from scratch at about the same 
age, all of them won the shorthand champion 
ship, and all subsequently became competent 
reporters in official positions. The fact that 
the three of them competed in the shorthand 
contests current years ago, made it 
possible to gauge their progress toward high 
speed with more than usual accuracy and 
certainty. There was no guessing as to what 
speed they succeeded in achieving in succeed- 
ing years; in the actual competition of con- 
test conditions they either wrote at the par- 
ticular speed dictated or they didn’t and from 
such criteria actual facts are to be gleaned. 


some 


WRITER A was a high school student. He 
completed the usual two-year theory and dic- 
tation course in high school, and after gradu- 
ation joined a high-speed dictation class. 
Within the first year after graduation, he 
competed in a contest and wrote 150 words 
a minute on solid matter. The second year 
he wrote 200 words a minute, solid matter 


The third year, he reached the top contest 
speed of 280 words a minute on testimony 
Writer B was a business college student 
He secured his theory and elementary train 
In the more 
curriculum 


ing within the space of one year 

intensive courses common to the 
Immediately upon gradu- 
high-speed dictation 


of a business school 
ation he, too, joined a 
class. Within the first year after graduation 
he had written 180 words a minute in contest 
competition on solid matter The second year, 
he, too, “made” the 200 solid-matter speed 
and the third year out of school he reached 
the top speed of 280 words a minute on tes 
timony. 

Writer C came 
like Writer A. He spent two years acquiring 
his theory and elementary training, the usual 
Immediately after gradu 
ambitious to be a fast 
dictation 
wrote 160 


from the high school class, 


high school course. 
ation he, likewise, 
writer, joined a_ high-speed 
In his first year of training, he 
words a minute, solid matter, in competition; 
in his climbed to the 220 
word-a-minute mark; and at the end of his 
third year, he had written 260 words a min 


class 


second year, lh 


ute on testimony 


THESE three writers thus represent the 
“identical” in practically all respects. They 
all started their speed training at practically 
the same age—from 15 to 16 years of age 
They were all equally normal, or perhaps it 
should be said equally better than normal, in 
aptitude, learning capacity, industry, and am 
bition Two of them coming from high 
school, and one from business school, they 
all had practically the same number of unit 
hours’ instruction in theory before they com 
menced speed training. They all wrote the 
same system of shorthand. And they all prac- 
ticed for speed in the same speed class, by 
the same methods and under the same tute- 
lage—though not all at the same time. Each 
one of them trained at a different period of 
time, each reaching his successive stages of 
speed progress in different years. 

The result in speed achieved: almost iden 
tical progress. At the end of the first year of 
practice, they varied slightly: one wrote 150 
words a minute; another, 160; and the third 
180; but by the end of their second year all 
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of them levelled out at the par of shorthand 
ability—200 words a minute on solid matter. 
In the third year, they all climbed to the top 
brackets of speed writing—two of them writ- 
ing 280 words a minute, the other 260. All 
in contest competition. 

And, although many other elements, aside 
from practice and aptitude, enter into the win- 
ning of championships, yet it is interesting 
to note that Writer C won the championship 
in another (or fourth) year of contest prac- 
tice; while Writers A and B achieved the 
same goal in two more years (or in their fifth 
year) of speed training 


ON the basis of these results, I cannot con 
ceive of anything more conclusive, the answer 
being that, assuming perfect material with 
which to work, equally ideal conditions as to 
aptitude, industry, and ambition, and equally 
perfect instruction, a high speed writer, writ- 
ing par of 200 words a minute solid matter, 
can be fashioned in two years from gradua 
tion. And in three years he can become tops 

Unfortunately, however, in the training of 
shorthand reporters, all aptitudes are not the 
same, although the student material, in the 
matter of intelligence, education, and other 
qualifications may be equally as good; all con 
ditions are not ideal or even approaching the 
ideal; and the facilities for instruction and 
practice run all the way from ideal to poor, 
or worse. So no absolute norm can be set up 
from which to project a confident opinion as 
to the average time within which a fast writer, 
in normal circumstances and conditions, can 
be made. Yet, in the light of accumulating 
facts, there are some indications: 


FIRST of all, I do not believe that the cal- 
culation of the time spent in the acquiring 
of the theory should enter into the computa- 
tion of time required to gain speed. Indivi- 
duals and shorthand courses in theory instruc- 
tion differ greatly throughout the country 
Some students push through theory in a 
few months and write at graduating speed, 
who never could become fast writers, because 
they lack either the aptitude or the individual 
perseverance to achieve such a skill. Others 
possess high aptitude for skill, but need much 
longer time to lay the theoretical foundation 
upon which skill must be built. Indeed, there 
is in the psychology of instruction much to 
recommend a slow rather than a fast acquiring 
of theory. As, in the laying of a concrete 
foundation, a firmer base is secured by keep- 
ing the soft concrete wet and thus delaying 
the hardening process, so a student who is 
slow in acquiring his theory may frequently 
be laying a firmer foundation than does the 
prodigy within a shorter time. Also, the 
teaching of theory and the instruction of the 
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speed class represent two different teaching 
concepts which are rarely found in the same 
teacher, so that there should always be a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the learn- 
ing of theory and the practice for speed 


I DO not think it is at all important that a 
student taking his first lessons in theory 
should do so with the goal of reporting in 
mind. It may even be deleterious if his early 
instruction is too greatly influenced by the 
fact that he ultimately is destined for report- 
ing. The theory teacher of shorthand, whose 
sole job is to lay a foundation, is necessarily 
circumscribed by certain fundamental and in- 
flexible principles foreign to reporting. She 
cannot permit the student the flexibility or 
the freedom of outline that is part of the re 
porter’s equipment. If she did, the inexperi 
enced student will too often mistake freedom 
for license and succeed in building only a 
makeshift foundation—a very frequent defect 
found in mediocre reporters who never ac- 
quired the discipline of a rigid adherence to 
theoretical shorthand in their youth. Later 
on, when the theory is thoroughly mastered, 
it may be well enough, in the interest of re- 
porting flexibility, to deviate and to modify 
by means of special phrases, new outlines, and 
shortcuts, but this is a luxury only possible 
to an experienced writer and one confident 
in the knowledge and discipline of system 
mastery. 
STARTING our calculations, then, only 
from the graduating date (or even later if 
more time is required for absolute system 
mastery) it is not too much, I think, to expect 
that the ordinarily good student, providing 
he possesses the other necessary qualifications 
plasticity of youth, will, ambition, and in 
dustry—may approach even the records of the 
champions and acquire reporting speed in two 
years of consistent practice, or, at the very 
most, three years. Perhaps the average stu- 
dent may not be able to go on and climb to 
280 in another year of practice; but 200 words 
a minute on solid matter is no longer the pro 
hibitive speed that it once was considered 
Many writers have achieved it in three years 
after mastery of system, and while the answer 
to the question is still elusive, I feel that in 
the light of recent records in the Diamond 
Medal tests, three years of practice is closer 


to the correct answer than we could have 
anticipated ten years ago 

+ = ao 
> VIE, v. To struggle for superiority. Fie. 


n. An exclamation of contempt for those who 
don’t succeed, Die, v. To become imperceptible. 
Thus the Latin, Vi, fi, di, meaning, “I tried, 
they beat me to it, I disappear.” 
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Judge Newenfelt presents our 175-word 
award to Reporter Prais 


N interesting ceremony of special in- 
terest to shorthand writers in Michi- 
gan and throughout the United States 

and Canada, took place in Wayne County 
(Detroit) Circuit Court not long ago. 

“The Honorable Lila Neuenfelt, the first 
woman in Michigan to take office as circuit 
court judge, recessed court and presented the 
court’s official shorthand reporter, Miss Al- 
vina Prais, with the Gregg Expert Gold 
Medal, emblematic of efficiency in professional 
shorthand reporting,” reads the release sub- 
mitted to and printed in the Detroit city news- 


papers. 


IN making the presentation, Judge Neuenfelt 
said in part: 


Miss Prais, it is a great pleasure to me to 
present you with this medal, which typifies a high 
degree of efficiency in shorthand reporting. In win- 
ning this medal you deserve great credit, and I am 
highly honored in having this opportunity to present 
it to you and to express to you my appreciation 
of your high qualifications as a shorthand reporter. 

The test in which you competed is a difficult one, 
involving the taking of speech at 175 words a 
minute, with a limited time for transcription. I am 
informed that tests of this character have been 
given periodically throughout the United States 
during the past sixteen years and that the average 
number of persons winning in these tests each 
year is thirty-seven. Your winning this medal, 
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WHo’s WHO IN 
SHORTHAND SPEED 


By EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Margaret Omer 


therefore s placed you in an exclusive class among 
shorthand writers. Congratulations and best wishes 
your continued success in the profession you 


} 


on 
have choser 


THE papers then went on to point out that 
this presentation directed attention to the 
fact that of the one hundred or more court 
reporters in Michigan not more than eight or 
ten are women. 

Miss Prais, who received her appointment 
January 1 from the Governor, is the youngest 
reporter in Michigan. She is the fifty-first 
shorthand writer in that State to win in the 
national tests at 175 words a minute. She 
is a graduate of Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan, and of the Shorthand Report- 
ing School of the Detroit Commercial College. 


ITY’S Shorthand “Speed Queen”—was 

the headline that announced the winning 
of the Diamond Medal by Miss Margaret 
Omer, of Moxham, Pennsylvania. She began 
the study of shorthand while a junior at 
Johnstown High School, five years ago 

“The test was conducted by Mr. Paul Den- 
nis, of the Gregg Publishing Company, as- 
sisted by Charles E. Boyer, high school short- 
hand instructor, and Miss Clarissa Hills, 
supervisor of commercial education in the 
city schools,” the newspaper said. And speak- 
ing of the contestant, it continued: 

While many students are satisfied to attain a 
speed of 60 words a minute in shorthand, Margaret 
during her two years as a high school student 
worked continually to improve her record. 
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She studic tira atten i as 
the movie tor we re given t erstar 
during her junior year and under Miss Irene M« 
Kinney during her senior year. By 1939, when she 
graduated from hig hool with an all-‘“‘A” record 


she had reached peed of words a minute—a 
new higl for the hool 
tecause of he itstanding work, Miss Omer 
was sent by the |] nstowr Rusiness and Profes 
onal Women’s Club to the International Contest 
it the New York World’s Fair in 1939. Competing 


against the best shorthand writers in the country, 
she placed fourt} n the Novice lass 
RETURNING from New York, she entered the 


employ f the Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
where she rece couragement to continue her 
studies Still determined to reach the 0 mark 
she attended the Public Night School and spent 
her two-weel tion 194 it the Gregg Col 
ege in Cl re 

During the past ¢ she also was coached by 
Miss Hills at the Higl School. TI constant 
practice and study, Margaret admits, enabled her 
finally to rea é goal. While she has realized 
her ambition, she says she plans to continue pra 
ticing and hope t enter the court reporting fiel 
Much of the credit for her success, Margaret sa 
belongs to Miss H for the nspiratic he 
gave me to work for t ward.”’ 
VERY much in demand a 1 result f her 
complishments, Miss Omer is called upon on many 
occasions to record minutes at publ c meetings and 
other functions At the present time she is serving 
as secretary at the weekly meetings of the trar 
portation committee of the local Defense Council 


Med 
got out 


Although pleased at receiving the Diamond 


award, she says the biggest thrill she ever 


of shorthand was taking down a speech delivered by 


Mrs Roosevelt, the President's wife, over Rad 
Station WJAC, during her visit to Johnstown last 
year. After taking down the speech in shorthar 
m the studio of the station she was introduced t 


Mrs. Roosevelt 


WHILE 
this area to 200-words-a-minute 
mark in shorthand, her brother, a 
Johnstown High School, may be the 
He has already attained th 
minute award! So perhaps we 
another brother and sister team in the report 
ing field, like the Hartzells of Chicago 


Margaret is the first person in 
reach the 
senior at 
second 
140-words-a 
shall see 


Gregg Reporter Astonishes 
Judge 


NWRAYDON B 


for one hour 


HAGEN wrote shorthand 


hiteen minutes report 


and 
ing a case being tried in the London, Ontari 

courts. So legible were Mr. Hagen’s Gregg 
notes that he was able to read back the entire 
“take” Mr. 


supplied details as follows: 


in sixty-four minutes Hagen has 


“A medical doctor called to 
dence in his professional capacity during thé 
first day of the proceedings in a Jury trial 
The counsel for the defense had the benefit 
of the assistance and instruction of the pro 


was give evi 


Tue Grece Warrer, May 


gynecology from the 
Ontario Medical 
asked. This made the 
technical that the 
witness at 


fessor of 


Western 


questions 


University of 
School, in_ the 
evidence so 
Judge came to the 
one point, and 
believe himself 


highly 


assistance of the 
that he could well 


remarked 


back in college undergoing a medical quiz. 
The doctor gave evidence constantly for one 
hour and fifteen minutes. About seven p. m., 


at the end of the second day’s proceedings, 
the jury returned without reaching a verdict 
Whether the would be acquitted or 
be subject penitentiary term de 
by the 
request of the Judge 
back 


required a total of 


prisoner 

to a lengthy 
pended on the evidence doctor 
the day At the 


ind jury his entire 


given 
previous 


testimony was read 


to an open court, which 


sixty-four account 
close of the 


case the Judge expressed marked surprise at 


minutes according to the 


in the local newspapers. At the 
reproduce evidence 
notes at such a remarkable speed and 


News. 


the reporter's ability to 
from 


iccuracy.’——Canadian Greaqa 


Medical Definitions, No. 4— 


Fractures 


Key to Mr. Swem’'s notes on page 467 

Q. In a general wa loctor, wi you tell us what the 
proper treatment is for fractures A. After the diag 
nosis has been made » reduction must be performed, that 
is, the fragments must be restored as nearly as possible 
to their proper positions 

Q. Taking first the case f a simple fracture une 
mpanied by damage to the surrounding tissues, what is 
the usual procedure? A. First on X-ray examination 


& the damage and 
The fragments must 
possible ir 
Immohilized 


should be made to ascertain the extent 
what measures are required to correct it 
then be approximated or placed as nearly as 
their proper positions and the injured part 
by means of a splint or cast 


Q. What | the purpose f immobilising the pert thet 
has been injured? A. The purpose of immobilization is 
to prevent damage to adjacent parts by the jagged ends of 
the fragments and to hold the broken bones securely ir 
place while the break is ended by the deposit of bone 
salts. After the cast or splint has been applied, a second 


X-ray examination should be made to make certain that the 
fragments have been restored to their proper positions 
Nature then attempts tf repair the damage 

Q Just how does this repair take place A A sub 
stance called callus s deposited about the damaged bone 
This substance might be ikened t the solder that « 
plumber ‘ n repairing a roken pipe 


> “NOTHING in the world,” said Calvin 
Coolidge, “can take the place of persistence 
Talent will not; more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is almost a proverb 
Education will not; the world is full of edu- 
cated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 
solved and always will solve the problems of 
the human 


nothing is 


race. 


, 1942 
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Headings for Classification 





f ’ nue , ” nf ‘ Ei 
already started upon tl long series of shiit and its vat Is syn ymis, it is not surprisu 
in idea by which it has ultimately arrived that they should sometimes produce mixed 
at its modern signification. In French it b metaphors. The joining of figurative “heads 
ame chére, and it retained this form a good with other figures not logically appropriate i 
while after its adoption into English That not a phenome ~% very recent origin 
the Latin sense was still kept in mind is nay be well illustrated by a passage 
shown by Wyclif’s translation of the Book of Chaucer's Pa we, which was writte! 
Genesis, in which “the sweat of thy face” is before 1400, a which probably registered 
expressed as “the swoot of thi chére,”"* From expressions already far from new. Referring 
‘face” it was an easy change to “look” or to the seve eadly sins, the Parson calls 
“demeanor,” then to the expression of coun them the tains of sin.” After explair 
tenance considered especially as indicating a ing that they i hieftains” because 
state of teeling, and then to the temper of they at é e says in the same breat] 
mind thus indicated. Meanwhile in Englis! that they ar pringers’ of all other sins, 
the word became fixed as cheer Though 11 and goes <¢ to divide these chief sins int 
Ss now specialized so that it refers only t\ root,” “bra ‘ ind “twigs.” \t the same 
one kind of mental state, a feeling t }Ov oT time, mcidentally ‘ is occasion to spK ik o 
gladness, it was not formerly s mited, a hapters 
we see in Milton's line 
SS ei ee are aici PHE y iW compound of 
en, 1 , vyn, meani 
4 cci 
I cn i tin ing ( h px - —? = ' 
revived I s Ica the sens¢ 
ea ¢ » that S$ ancieiil 
i » r po tT view be said t u Br tis ‘ “ ) vas in con 
vive I tac in the phrase good cheer man \ s. We find this Wel 
since therwise the adje f would ix equival r i i Pe ance, as 
superfluous um i udlands” on the coast 
Che transition from “gladness’ or “gaiety f Brittany 
to that which makes one “cheertul” was not Thoug the wot spider does not itsel 
liffieult Thus cheer came to be used as a suggest the idea ' ead,” yet spiders ck 
ame tor entertainment, and was pple , 7 m \ s sbie p 
more spe cally t provisions wa ieast $s an alters for the older English wor 
a bonne chére—and hence to “viands,” or hither or sf r. and means literally “a 
‘food,” as Goldsmith’s remark about one pinner B e rea Anglo-Saxon name 
kind of vanity vas atl still to be found in the 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cudna , whd-wen an provinces 
cheer, alect at to Scottish elfercup ain 
lo boast one splendid banquet once a Danish edde ° — me ler, Mee 
year £ porson, ith Pp, meaning ead ey 
‘ lently the ta lat a piders are poisonous 
Besides shifting its meaning t the cause ot as long been known 
gladness,” however, metonymy could just a Just as pa ave frequently been inter 
well make it stand for a conunon result changed ther words. from p> was de 
namely “a shout of joy,” and from this we veloped t variat ind so we still have 
have developed its application to organized it in the name veb for spider-web. Like 
cheering,” which seems to be not so mucl wise the exp - rn is used for a 
an expression of good spirits as an effort to head f - . e the word sometime 
gladden or encourage others. Long ago, o meant id” in a rather loose sense, it could 
course, the word ceased to suggest to anyone be applied t ilmost any kind of “roundis! 
the notion of a “head,” but our present mea lump,” as whe 1 thick-set, dumpy horse is 
ings and uses of cheer are nevertheless due called a ittercop, however, ha 
indirectly to that idea ormerly in the nort {f England a use whic! 
reminds one of some of our other “head” 
IN view of the many different figurative words; meaning literally a “poison-head,” it 
employments which we have found for head was an epithet for a peer or ill-nature 
“Genesis 3:19 person 
ao _ t " The Traveller ‘lines 2 s I he Na) ' wl the Mica « head . 
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enters into proper names would be a study in 
itself. Many of our American family names, 
from different languages, carry it in some 
form. 

Occasionally we are made to visualize 
rather clearly some kind of figurative compari- 
son to a “head,” as in the harvest-song which 
occurs in Richard Blackmore’s Lorna Doone: 


“The wheat, O the wheat, ’tis the ripening 
of the wheat! 

All day it has 
heavy head, 

Bowing over our bosoms with a beard of 
red.” 


been hanging down its 


object described is peculiarly fitted 
figure and make us 
aware of its implications. Yet for even the 
most conventional and unconscious allusions 
to some kind of “head,” there must have been 
a time when the words were sincere, and 
when they gave all the pleasure of a new and 
striking analogy. To become aware of these 
original mental pictures is to form a real 
acquaintanceship with the words that contain 
them. 


Here the 


to revive the common 


Canadian Women’s Army 
Learning Shorthand and 
Typing 

VAILABLE to all members of the 

Canadian Women’s Army Corps, whether 
on permanent or part time duty, are courses in 
shorthand and typing. This opportunity has 
been given through codperation of the Cana- 
dian Legion's educational office. 

At key points in Canada, arrangements have 
been set up for the dissemination of such in- 
struction, and with examinations 
for those taking the The aim is 
not only to prepare the women and girls in 
the C.W.A.C. for specialized service in the 
corps, but for office work in the 
men’s army. Also, to fortify the women and 
girls for post-war conditions, by training 
them as office workers while they are doing 
the full time or spare time duty in the uni- 
forms of the C.W.A.C 

Indications are that the C.W.A.C. members 
who graduate from the shorthand and typing 
courses, will replace men who have been de- 
tailed to office work in the Canadian active 
army. Thus allowing the use of such men 
for actual combat duty in Canada or overseas. 

The women’s division of the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force, on permanent and volunteer 
duty, has also been provided with the short- 


periodical 


courses. 


women’s 


Richard D. Blackmore, Lerna Deene, “Reaping Leads to 
Revelling.”” chapter XXIX 
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hand and typing courses, for the same objec- 
tives. In both branches, a large number of 
C.W.A.C. members have been reporting for 
this instruction at the key centers for the 
William McNulty. 


training.- 
Spy Secrets Written in 


Shorthand 
OCUMENTS 


erick Ludwig when th 
Seattle 


Gabelsberger 


from Kurt Fred 
accused German 

September 23 
were written in shorthand, an 
FBI code expert testified at the trial of Lud- 
wig and six others 

The agent, Pau! A. Napier, said a notebook 
taken from Ludwig had revealed details of an 
Gabels- 


seized 


spy was arrested in 


auxiliary propeller for submarines 
berger, he explained, was devised in 1834, es- 
pecially for the German language. It is no 
longer generally used 


It was safe enough, Ludwig apparently 
thought, for keeping notes on defense data he 
gleaned in a series of trips across the country 

Other papers, written in the same antique 
characters [hardly when you real- 


ize that shorthand dates back beyond Cicero's 


“antique” 


time.—Ed.] were admitted in evidence, but 
their nature was not disclosed before Judg« 
Henry W. Goddard adjourned the Federal 


Court trial to 10:30 A. M. today. 
Most of 
agents who had trailed Ludwig 


yesterday's witnesses were FBI 

They described following him when he vis 
ited Camp Perry, Ohio, and on tours of the 
New York waterfront. Earlier in the day a 
short-wave transmitter, stored by Ludwig in 
the home of Anna Seeth at Hollis, Queens, 
was shown to the jury—New York Daily 
News, February 11, 1942 


A Dozen Reasons 
Why Our Dollars Are Needed 


Peobe MILITARY ITEMS: 

AM-1 Garand Rifle—$80 

Machine guns of various types and calibres 
$500 to $3,000 

Heavy case demolition bombs 

37 MM Anti-tank guns—$6,500 

37 MM Anti-aircraft guns—$20,000 

90 MM Anti-aircraft guns—$50,000 

75 MM guns—$10,000 

Light tanks—$40,000 

Medium tanks—$75,000 

Pursuit plane—$55,000 

Light bombardment plane—$210,000 

Heavy bombardment plane—$335,000 


BUY YOUR SHARE IN AMERICA 
EVERY PAY DAY! 


$100 to $500 
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A Bill of Duties 


From “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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When It’s Springtime in the Rockies 


Telephone Company has to evict odd trou- 
ble makers to keep its circuits operating 
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A Voeabulary of Radio Terms 


Suggested by VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 
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Disturbanee in the Hen House 


From the “K. V. P. Philosopher” 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Ten of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Twelve of the Manual 
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a 
(Copyright, 1918, by Mary Roberts Rinehart) 
Reprinted in shorthand by permission of Farrar & Rinehart 
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From “Clement Comments” 
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